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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Expansion of industry is a key element in Latin 
American programs for economic development. 
Often, before the new factories can get into pro- 
duction, serious obstacles must first be overcome. 
Monterrey, Mexico, is a city that has gone far 
along the path of industrialization, and had. its 
share of problems en route. Dennis J. Cipnic of 
New Orleans, a member of the American Society 
of Magazine Photographers and close observer of 
the Monterrey scene, tells its story in “Industrial 
Monterrey,” on page 3. 


@ Two views of Peru and the Peruvians are pre- 
sented in two articles that we think you will find 
not only contrasting but complementary. “A Map 
of Peru” is by Jorge Guillermo Llosa, Lima law- 
yer and Foreign Ministry official, whose writings 
include an outstanding book on three Greek phi- 
losophers. Héctor Velarde, who wrote “The Pe- 
ruvians’ Secret,” is an architect by profession, a 
staunch defender of Lima’s old houses, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the Peruvian press of humor- 
ous observations or impassioned pleas. His work 
has appeared in AMERICAS on several occasions. 
Incidentally, we are grateful to the director of the 
PAU office in Lima, Ricardo Palma Silva, for 
rounding up these and other pieces from local 
authors for us. 


@ José Gomez-Sicre, chief of the Pau Visual 
Arts section, tells us how to find on foot in Bogota, 
“3,000 years of Colombian Art”—and describes 
the amazing cross section of it that has been 
brought to the United States and will be on view 
at the Pan American Union this month (page 
20). 


@ Virgilio Alejandro Diaz, author of this month’s 
short story, “Arcadio” (page 24), is well known 
to AMERICAS readers for his fiction contributions. 
He holds a doctorate of law from the University 
of Santo*Domingo in his native Dominican Re- 
public. 


@ Mark Boesch, a U.S. writer of books, magazine 
articles, and short stories, specializing in his- 
torical subjects, lives in Montana, near Yellow- 
stone National Park. His article on page 27, “Yel- 
lowstone: The Wilderness Preserved,” reveals the 
importance of the steps taken in the park’s ex- 
citing early days. 


® Most of the personal interviews that AMERICAS 
has presented have been with citizens and resi- 
dents of some American country, but this month 
we hear from two officials of the Ivory Coast. 
“An African View,” on page 33, shows some of 
the problems that their continent has in com- 
mon with the Americas. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


CHILEAN AID 


As reports continued to pour in adding to the 
known extent of the destruction wrought by 
earthquakes, tidal waves, floods, and volcanic ac- 
tion in Chile, governments, official agencies, and 
individuals throughout the Hemisphere rallied to 
provide what relief they could. The OAS Coun- 
cil quickly called upon international financing 
agencies, especially the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, to give preferential attention to re- 
quests for aid to reconstruction. It also asked the 
Secretary General to give all possible help, par- 
ticularly through direct technical assistance. A 
nine-man special committee of the Council was 
named to coordinate aid from inter-American 
agencies. 


RIGHTS COMMISSION 


On May 25, the Council approved a set of 
statutes for the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, a seven-man board intended to 
promote respect for human rights by stimulating 
awareness of them, making recommendations to 
governments on measures to be adopted, prepar- 
ing studies and reports, requesting information 
from the governments on measures taken in this 
field, and serving as a consultative body for the 
OAS. 

Some articles in the proposed statutes, spelling 
out how appeals could be made to the Commis- 
sion regarding violations of human rights, the 
particular rights covered, and procedure for deal- 
ing with cases, failed to win the necessary major- 
ity vote and were left out of the document as 
passed. Other measures in this field, including the 
proposal for an inter-American convention on the 
subject and an Inter-American Court of Human 
Rights, will come up again at the Quito Con- 
ference. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


A nine-country subcommittee of the Committee 
of Twenty-One—the special OAS group charged 
with devising new measures of economic coop- 
eration in the Americas—is meeting this month 
at the Pan American Union. It will consider five 


main topics, as proposed in an aide-memoire from 


the President of Brazil: 
1. Strengthening the means of financing the 
economic development of Latin America, prefer- 
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ably through the recently established Inter-Amer- j 


ican Development Bank. 

2. Technical and financial plans for the devel. 
opment of agriculture and the food industry. 

3. Measures to ensure adequate prices and mar- 
ket conditions for raw materials and primary 


commodities that are basic to the economic and@® 


social stability of Latin American countries. 


4. Financial and technical aid for training tech-% 


nicians and teachers. 

5. Financial and technical aid for the establish- 
ment of an inter-American agency for techno- 
logical and productivity research. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations will go 
to a meeting of the full committee, now expected 
to be held in South America toward the end of 
August. Previous sessions of the group were held 
in Washington in November 1958 and in Buenos 
Aires in April 1959. 


NETWORK 


Telecommunications experts from_ thirteen 
American nations, and observers from several 
others, recently laid the groundwork for a special 
organization to take charge of the projected In- 
ter-American Telecommunications Network. The 
ultimate aim is to link all the American countries 
by a system with up to six hundred channels that 
will be able to carry telephone, telegraph, televi- 


sion, or facsimile signals, transmit meteorological © 


reports, or what not. 


Resolutions drafted by the group of experts, : 


which met in Mexico City, will be submitted 
through the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council to the OAS Council. But the new 
agency (nicknamed RIT, the initials of its name 
in Spanish), would be an autonomous organ- 
ization, independent of the OAS. The plan calls 
for it to have a Plenary Assembly, Directing Coun- 
cil, and General Secretariat of its own, with na- 
tional coordinating committees in each country. 

The agency will study the local problems further 
and recommend the type of system desirable for 
each link, bearing in mind the cost. Some existing 
systems are privately owned while others are run 


by the governments, and it will be up to each na- | 


tion to carry out the program in its own way. 

In general, the experts favored sightline micro- 
wave or land coaxial cable systems, both of which 
can provide many channels for simultaneous use. 
In some places, tropospheric-scatter radio trans- 
mission or submarine cables. may be more feasible. 
A preliminary estimate puts the cost for the main 


route, touching all the OAS member countries, 
the Guianas, Barbados, Jamaica, and Martinique, 
at $232,400,000. Everyone agrees that the financial © 


and technical problems involved will make the 
realization of the network a long-term job. 
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Dennis J. 


MonTeERREY, in an arid valley in northeastern Mexico, 
is a fast-growing modern industrial center. It owes its 
success to nearby raw materials, good communications, 
cheap electrical energy, a specialized labor force, and a 
will to overcome obstacles. 

Monterrey is the capital and by far the largest city 
of Nuevo Leén, which stands fourteenth among Mexico’s 
thirty-two states in terms of population. It consumes 
more gasoline, has more industrial employees, spends 
more money, and is served by more transportation ar- 
teries than any other Mexican city, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mexico City itself. The estimated half-million- 
plus citizens of Monterrey, who call themselves regio- 
montanos and compose approximately 1.5 per cent of 
Mexico’s population, pay 10 per cent of the nation’s 
income taxes and are, once again, second only to Mexico 
City in such things as ownership of automobiles, per 
capita consumption of food, total bank deposits, and 
participation in the national Social Security system. 
Over 12 per cent of Mexico’s freight traffic moves in and 
out of Monterrey. 


This vegetable-oil refinery is one of many industrial plants that have brought prosperity for Monterrey’s half-million residents 


Cipnic 


In 1950 (later official data will not be available until 
this year’s industrial census is completed), Nuevo Ledén’s 
industrial production was valued at 1,284,000,000 pesos, 
or 8.25 per cent of the total value of production in the 
nation. Steel capacity in 1957 reached 300,000 tons, and 
Monterrey produced 20 per cent of the nation’s output. 

Everything from steel plate to beer comes from Monter- 
rey’s two thousand factories. Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc, 
producer of a dozen beers, including internationally 
known Carta Blanca, is the largest brewery in Latin 
America. Compafiia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterrey, S.A., is Mexico’s largest privately owned 
steel mill. Monterrey also produces vast quantities of 
glassware, tin plate, soft drinks, cement, trucks, light 
bulbs, paper cartons, furniture, and ceramics. Twenty 
tons of crackers and biscuits come pouring out of La 
Galletera Mexicana daily. 

What has turned Monterrey into Mexico’s industrial 
metropolis? Certainly not history; the gods seemed to 
be dead set against Monterrey right from the start. Just 
after the site was first colonized as a way station along 
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colonial silver routes between Sierra Madre mines and 
Mexico City, in 1579, the whole village was wiped out 


by Indians. 


In 1596 it was re-established, and this time lasted for 
all of sixteen years, when a flood washed away the whole 


works. The settlers moved the remnants to higher ground 


and decided to try again. Somehow they held on. despite 


more Indians, floods, drought, and bungling colonial 
governors. The village had no silver of its own, so mining 
investments passed it by. Most of the major trade routes 
to the north passed farther west, across the mountains. 
Furthermore, Spanish colonial policy forbade the local 


manufacture of any article that might compete with those 
of the mother country. This forced Monterrey to depend 
on agriculture for most of its income. Unfortunately, 
most of the area was ill-suited to such use. By the time 
the nineteenth century rolled around, Monterrey and its 
neighboring villages had been left far behind Mexico’s 
rate of growth. 

However, in 1848 things finally began to look up. In 
that year Texas became part of the United States, and 
the valley assumed a sudden importance that has bene- 
fited Monterrey to this day. Overland trade between the 
United States and Mexico began to funnel through the 
city. 

This trade route became vital during the United States 
Civil War, when Federal forces blockaded the South’s 
Gulf ports. A fast and furious cotton traffic between the 
Confederacy and England began to move across the 
Mexican border and through Monterrey. Several of the 
city’s far-sighted capitalists saw the traffic as an oppor- 
tunity to keep some of the war’s profits in their own 
country. As a result, a number of small cotton textile 
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factories were established in and around Monterrey. 
Seven are still in business, now on a much larger scale. 

In the 1880’s Monterrey was finally reached by the 
railroad. The first line into town came from the direction 
of most of her trade—the north. The city was linked up 
with Laredo, Texas, by a ribbon of steel, which, to many 
of the regiomontanos, must have seemed more like a 
highway to fortune than the sometimes hazardous one. 
track line it actually was. A few years later the track con. 
tinued through to Mexico City. 

In United States and Mexican financial circles. news 
of the railroad took on the appearance of news of a gold 


strike. In a way, it was, courtesy of Mexico's ruler, 
Porfirio Diaz. 

The mountains around Monterrey were full of gold, 
silver, iron, and lead. They had been mined by everybody 
since the Aztecs. But transport of both equipment and 
ore had always been slow and difficult, and much of the 
wealth was still lying in the ground. Among those who 
realized that the railroad provided a profitable solution 
to this problem was the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. Diaz’ government agreed. By 1900 the huge 
company was operating full blast in Monterrey. 

Right along with American Smelting came a second 
ore refining company, Compafiia Minera de Pefoles of 
Mexico. Whereas most of American Smelting’s output 
went north to the United States, Compafia Minera’s took 
the railroad south to Mexico City. 

Both of these refining plants, plus the mining opera- 
tions going on all around Monterrey, soon drew men 
interested in other kinds of mineral wealth. Four of them, 
Vicente Ferrara, Leén Signoret, Antonio Baragoito, and 
Eugenio Kelley, banded together to establish Fundidora 
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Saddle-back Mountain forms backdrop for Monterrey Institute of Technology a 
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de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey. Great steel-mill chim- 
neys rose into the sky over Monterrey. True, ore had to 
come several hundred miles over the mountains, but that 
didn’t deter Monterrey’s regiomontanos, who had waited 
nearly three hundred years for their city to come to life. 
They simply dug a highway, and then a railroad, up, 
around, and through the Sierra Madre. 

Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc came to Monterrey along with 
the mills, and has steadily grown ever since. The brewery 
started in 1890 with seventy employees and some 150,000 
pesos in capital. Today the company employs two thou- 
|| sand. It produces 180,000 bottles of beer an hour. Besides 
the main brewery in Monterrey, it has subsidiary plants 
4 in Mexico City, Guadalajara, Nogales, Tecate, Veracruz, 

and Culiacan. The company also owns and operates a 

malt plant, a machine tool factory, a paper and card- 

board carton plant, and a sheet metal fabrication center, 
all of them in Monterrey. 

Most of this initial growth took place between 1890 
and 1910, under Diaz’ rule. Despite his many fatal short- 
comings, the moustachioed oligarch at least encouraged 
+} his nation’s industrial development, though at the cost 
of allowing most of the profits to be drained out of the 
country by foreign firms and investors. However, most 
of the industries established in Monterrey during the 
Diaz regime were Mexican-owned and before long sub- 
sidiary factories, supply plants, assemblers of semi-fin- 
ished products, refiners of raw materials, and repair 
shops began to set up business in Monterrey. 

An example of this sort of industrial magnetism oc- 
curred when the Cuauhtemoc brewery’s growing need 
for bottles drew a small Mexican bottle manufacturing 
company, Vidriera, S.A., to Monterrey. The plant was 
established solely to make beer bottles. Today it employs 
eight thousand workers and has five factories in Monter- 
rey and five more elsewhere in Mexico. The Vidriera 


Eighteenth-century cathedral is a monument to the past in 
industrial Monterrey 


group makes everything from window glass to hand-made 
lead crystal, including table glassware, glass blocks, glass- 
making machinery, fiberglass, and 1,500,000 beer bottles 
per day. 

In 1920 Mexico began to build highways. Monterrey 


Compania Minera de Penoles has been sending steel from Monterrey to meet Mexican needs for more than half a century 
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could boast of a paved highway by 1930. By the time 
World War II began, the city had no less than four 
major roads connecting it with Mexico City, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the U.S. border. This gave a big boost to 
industrial development, and today there are more than 
seventy-five truck companies in the city. 

Even so, Monterrey might never have become the indus- 
trial colossus it is today had it not been for World War 
II. Mexico suddenly found herself cut off from all her 
European suppliers. The United States was deeply in- 
volved in the war effort, and had little in the way of in- 
dustrial capacity to spare. Mexico had to help herself; as 
a result, Monterrey’s basic development industries grew 
faster than anyone had thought possible—producing steel 
pipe, sheet metal, tin plate, raw textiles, refined lead and 
zinc, and glassware. 

The city’s population jumped 83 per cent between 1940 
and 1950. Monterrey itself grew from fifteen to fifty 


Why grind corn on the traditional metate when you can buy 
a handy grinder made in this Monterrey plant? 


Cement industry has played a vital role in the growth of the city 
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Monterrey uses some of the 300,000 tons of steel it produces 
annually to make dies and machinery 


square miles. Within a short time several critical short- 
ages began to develop for both the inhabitants and the 
industrial giants. 

In the 1930’s natural gas had been discovered some Rector; 
miles east of Monterrey. A pipeline brought it to the city. | well-dr 
But it also brought new industry with it, so that needs 
for huge quantities of gas had outstripped the supply by | Banker 
war's end. For a while it looked as though the city might 
have reached an industrial dead end. 

But Monterrey’s ever-enterprising regiomontanos rose 
to the occasion and proceeded to lay a gas pipeline 155 
miles northeast from Monterrey to Reynosa, where natural 
gas is relatively plentiful. The line can carry three hun- 
dred million cubic feet of gas per day into Monterrey’s 
homes and factories, with room to spare for future ex- 
pansion. 

More critical was the petroleum shortage. Even hun- 
dred-car tank-car trains couldn’t fill Monterrey’s needs, so 
the Mexicans put in another pipeline, this one 308 miles 
long. It goes to Monterrey from the Pemex oil refinery 
at Tampico, and is reputed to be the longest of its kind 
in Latin America. The line can pump twenty-five thousand 
barrels of refined petroleum products into Monterrey 
daily. 

Water supply was the most critical problem of all. There 
simply wasn’t enough water for the city, the people, and 
the factories. The original water supply system had been 
designed in 1907, during the first industrial boom. It was 
supposed to serve 200,000 people with approximately 
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eighty gallons each per day, the same as most other 
Mexican cities. But by 1923, it was all too obvious that the 
city’s industry and population would soon outrun the sup- 
ply. Monterrey was consuming 132 gallons per person per 
day. 

It was therefore decided to drill wells around the city 
in order to draw off more subsurface water than the city 
waterworks was capable of catching from underground 
rivers. This idea caught on in a big way. Soon there were 
more than five hundred wells around Monterrey, many of 
them supplying water to manufacturing plants. But even 
this wasn’t enough for the ever-growing city. 

The regiomontanos decided they would have to go fur- 
ther afield for water, and dammed off part of Huasteca 
Canyon, ten miles southwest of the city. It helped, but not 


Factory and foundry of Fabricacién de Maquinas, S.A., turns out 
well-drilling equipment and glass-making machinery 


Bankers, industrialists, and businessmen supplied funds to build Institute of Technology 


enough. Other wells followed, but the city was growing 
faster than wells could be drilled, and during the 1950's 
there were years of widespread drought. By 1957 the sit- 
uation had reached such alarming proportions that the 
government seriously considered using the petroleum 
pipeline from Tampico to bring water to the city. 

At almost the last minute rain began to fall in the 
Sierra Madre. More wells were dug and pipeplines were 
quickly laid to the base of the mountains, and for the 
moment the crisis was over. But Monterrey today can 
easily use nearly three times the amount of water she 
gets. 

And Monterrey is not likely to stop growing. It is 
considered Mexico’s city of the future, and the popula- 
tion is expected to reach one million sometime in the 
next twenty years. There are probably more businesses 
per person in Monterrey than anywhere else in Mexico. 
One recent study counted almost 300 clothing stores, 
100 drug stores, 175 gas stations, garages, and auto 
accessory stores, 20 air-conditioning supply shops, and 
68 banks. Her workers are among the best paid and 
cared for in Mexico. 

The average Monterrey industrial worker makes ap- 
proximately fifteen pesos per day. And more than one 
third of the city’s industrial force is employed in manu- 
facturing industries, where wages go up to twenty-five 
pesos and higher per day. Per capita income is almost 
100 per cent higher in Monterrey than in Mexico’s 
agricultural areas, where 58 per cent of the nation’s 
labor force is employed. Wages have risen over 50 per 
cent in the past six years, and are still going up. 

There are now so many industries and manufactur- 
ing plants in Monterrey that to catalogue all of them 
would make this look like a page from an international 
industrial directory. Here are just a few to add to those 
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already mentioned: General Electric Co., electrical ap- 
pliances; Focos, S. A., Latin America’s largest manu- 
facturer of light bulbs; Anderson, Clayton, Co., oilseed 
food products; Troqueles y Esmaltes, enameled steelware; 
Cementos Mexicanos, cement; Bolsas Maldonado and 
subsidiaries, paper, cardboard, and polyethylene plas- 
tics; National Carbon and Carbide, batteries; Tubos de 
Acero, seamless pipe; Textiles Monterrey, cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mills; Celulosa y Derivados, cellophane 
and rayon; Quimica Industrial de Monterrey, industrial 
chemicals; Tubacera, S. A., high-pressure storage tanks. 

The list could go on and on. Industry occupies over 
one fourth of Monterrey’s total built-up area and is 
steadily growing as fast as the availability of water and 
other resources will allow. Factories and homes rub back- 


Delicate crystal and 1,500,000 beer bottles per day are produced 
by the Vidriera firm 


Cristales Mexicanos is another of Monterrey’s large glass factories 


yards in some areas of town. This continued expansion 
has created an admitted zoning problem. 

“It may sound like a fool’s complaint,” a city official 
told me, “but sometimes I think we have too much indus- 
try. Many of our older residential areas are being forced 
to give way to newly established factories.” 

“Of course,” he concluded, smiling, “every new fac- 
tory also means new homes and business establishments. 
Whole new suburbs seem to spring to life overnight.” 

To get audible testimony, as it were, to his statement, one 
can sit in the Carta Blanca beer garden and _ actually 
hear the city growing. New hotels, stores, office buildings 
and homes are being built every day. Fortunately for 
Monterrey’s industrial workers, many of the new homes 
are being built expressly for them. 

Both the Cuauhtemoc brewery and the Fundidora steel 
mill have pioneered in the construction of entire colonies 
of minimum cost homes for workers. The Vidriera glass 
factories build about one hundred homes a year for their 
employees, selling them for about two thousand dollars 
each. The company absorbs 40 per cent of the cost. 

Homes aren’t the only benefits granted to Monterrey’s 
100,000-man labor force. Most of the large plants operate 
company stores, at which workers may buy food staples 
at half the regular retail price. They also provide free 
workers’ medical clinics, build and support elementary 
schools, and initiate all sorts of civic programs, ranging 
from new church construction to city clean-up campaigns. 
Some plants even have workers’ sports stadiums, picnic 
grounds, and swimming pools. 

All this effort, say Monterrey’s industrial leaders, is 
more than worth while. Their concern for the worker 
is repaid by employee efficiency that is unmatched in 
most other Latin American industrial areas. 

“Even more, our high wages and fringe benefits help 
us keep workers here on a permanent basis. This is im- 
portant in our factories where many of our employees 
are trained machinists, craftsmen, and technicians, who 
cannot be replaced overnight.” 

So says one manufacturer. Most of the others agree 


-with him. They are sure they’re building a bigger and 


better Monterrey for tomorrow. 

“Never yesterday, always tomorrow. That is our motto,” 
one industrialist told me. As he did so, he pointed to his 
city’s symbol of tomorrow, the Monterrey Institute of 
Technology. Patterned after the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the school boasts an excellent staff and 
curriculum in mechanical, civil, electrical, chemical, and 
agricultural engineering, architecture, accounting, busi- 
ness administration, and economics. Like most of the rest 
of modern Monterrey, it owes its existence to industry. 
The city’s bankers, industrialists, and businessmen sup- 
plied the money to found it. The school’s three thousand 
students have a ready answer to any questions about 
Monterrey’s future. 

“Our city is supposed to be only probable,” they say, 
“and our industry barely possible. Yet all that we ac- 
complished in the past. In time to come, we are going to 
start doing the impossible.” 

They probably will, too. Ge 
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JORGE GUILLERMO LLOSA 


THE MapP of Peru is a map made of land, men, and history. 

To the Incas, the territory of Peru was the whole world. 
They called their empire Tawantinsuyo, the four regions 
of the earth, and their capital was Cuzco, or Coscco, which 
means “the navel” in Quechua. The four regions they 
distinguished were: the forest, the mountains, the plateau, 
and the coast. The art works of each show the character- 
istics of its inhabitants. The forest dweller, mysterious 
and unknown, still lives the life of the primitive hunter 
and fisher, at the mercy of the beneficent or malevolent 
power of the immense forest. The Quechua of the moun- 
tains has been the patient and tenacious farmer, the de- 
veloper of plants, and of a system of terrace cultivation 
and of a marvelous empire whose social organization is 
indicated by the fortresses, highways, palaces, and canals 
that still astonish the visitor. The Colla, the man of the 
plateau, hides behind an enigmatic past that has left as 
its monument the remains of the civilization of Tiahuan- 
aco, like a jewel forgotten in a frozen desert. The coastal 
dweller—fisherman and farmer, weaver and potter—has 
left the highest expression of Peruvian art: the Paracas 
textiles, and the pottery in realistic forms decorated with 
stylized colored painting, that reveal an indescribable 
creative power. 

Then suddenly Peru ceased to be the world. The Spanish 
arrived, observed, and gave names of their own to the 


Inca city of Machu Picchu, long lost, 
stands at 8,000 feet in Andes 
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main geographic features. They divided the country into 
: the three classic regions: the Coast, the Sierra, and the 


Montafia. This is an arbitrary and incomplete classifica- 
tion because it leaves out other perfectly well-defined 
natural regions and it does not take the human factor 
into account. Nevertheless, it has been so completely 
established by usage and tradition that it is used even 
in legislation. 

The ocean is often overlooked when one speaks of the 
coast, but several reasons combine to make it an insepa- 
rable part of the geography of the country. The best 
known is the cold current named for Humboldt. Thanks 
to it, the coastal temperature is mild and the area does 
not suffer from the heat usual in such a tropical region. 
The temperature of the sea permits the existence of an 
astonishing fish population, and makes possible the great 
success of the fishing industry and sport. The maritime 
fauna also provides food for the multitudes of birds whose 
excrement whitens the coastal islands, from which it is 
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gathered and used as agricultural fertilizer. The Andean 
cordillera sets up a system of winds that produce a 
continual erosion of material that is deposited in the 
sea; the rivers that run down the slopes of the massive 
mountains spill their wealth of organic material into 
the ocean. This in turn nourishes the tiny forms of marine 
life on which the fish feed. These geographical factors 
are so closely linked that if one were removed, the entire 
biological and physical process would be destroyed. The 
Peruvian coast is desert, because the cold Humboldt 
current does not permit the formation of vapor masses 
and the Andes stop Atlantic moisture, but it finds its 
salvation in the natural fertilizer from the sea. The region 
of cold water and abundant animal life extends approxi- 
mately two hundred miles out from the coast. 

Nazca and Mochica pottery (c. A.D. 500) is decorated 
with figures of ancient fishermen; items of tackle and 
gear, such as fishhooks and oars, have also come down 
to us. The present population still fishes all year round, 
and in all the coastal towns a familiar sight is the line 
of many-colored boats drawn up on the sand of the 
beach, while the nets are stretched out to dry in the sun. 
In Huanchaco (near Trujillo) they still use the “little 
horses” made of totora reeds, exactly like the ones the 
Mochica fishermen used hundreds of years ago. The 
patron saint of fishermen is Saint Peter, and on his feast 
day in Chorrillos, near Lima, his statue—with a golden 
fish and the symbolic keys in his hands—is rowed around 
in a small boat, while a crown of flowers is thrown on 
the water in memory of those lost at sea. In the same 
town there is a monument to the local fisherman José 
Olaya who, during the war for independence, repeatedly 
swam out to the boats with the correspondence between 
the patriotic conspirators in the capital and the liberating 
forces. He was tortured and shot without disclosing to 
the Royalists the names of those who had given him the 
letters. 

The sea was a divinity to the ancient Peruvians and 
there are numerous native shrines along the coast, dedi- 


Circular thatched homes are typical of Campas tribe 
that inhabits dense tropical jungle 
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cated to the sea god and the heavenly bodies. The most 
famous is the shrine of Pachacamac, near Lima, which 
faces several small islands that are, according to the 
Indian tradition, really sleeping princesses. 

Callao—historic bastion of the viceroyalty and scene 
of the glorious victory of May 2, 1866, against the 
Spanish—is the most modern and active port. Others of 
importance are Matarani, which handles the traffic of 
southern Peru and Bolivia, and the modern embarkation 
terminals for ore and oil: Talara, Chimbote, San Juan, 
and Ilo. In the north, the completely new port of Salaverry 
will soon be handling the agricultural exports of the 
Trujillo region. 

It is customary to think of the Peruvian coast as a vast 
desert interrupted at intervals by small rivers that have 
formed valleys suitable for agriculture and provided the 


Central Railway, highest in the world, gives travelers to 
interior this bleak yet beautiful view of the mountains 


sites for the coastal cities. The remains of ancient canals 
indicate that in Inca times the cultivated areas were much 
larger than at present, but fortunately—through vast 
irrigation works—the harm caused by centuries of neglect 
is being remedied, and once again water is being brought 
from the cordillera to bring life to the hot coastal lands. 

The scarcity of rain and the use of irrigation along 
the coast has permitted an extraordinarily high quality of 
agriculture, producing long-staple cotton and a high yield 
of sugar. The coast is also famous for Mediterranean and 
sub-tropical fruits, including table grapes, strawberries, 
figs, and oranges. Ancient olive trees, alternating with 
solitary Moorish desert palms that produce exquisite 
dates, lend the scene an Andalusian air. The benign 
climate, the southern Spanish heritage, and the perceptive 
native inhabitants of the coast have produced a human 


type that is emotional and expansive but, at the same 
time, moderate and dignified. The typical animal pro- 
duced by the Peruvian coast is the graceful “pacer” horse, 
which has the agility and delicacy of its Arabic ancestors. 
It can be seen on the haciendas, moving with speedy 
rhythmic grace, carrying a criollo rider with his broad 
hat of Catacaos straw, fine poncho, red bandana around 
his neck, elegant saddle, bridle, and spurs gleaming with 
fine silver. 

From the sweet, juicy grapes of Ica a world-famous 
liquor is made—the fiery “pisco,” indispensable accom- 
paniment of the spicy cuisine of the region and the soul 
of the revelries at which one dances and listens to music 
as gay as it is elegant: the marinera, the tondero, the 
Peruvian waltz, and the polka. 

Each of the principal Peruvian cities has its own 


Hardy llamas, of the camel family, carry only light loads 
but can cover long distances in the altiplano 


characteristic atmosphere. In the north is Piura, seat of 
an important economic complex of cattle ranches, cotton, 
and oil, famous for the beauty of its women and for the 
bravery of its men. Here, in this tropical setting, was 
born Miguel Grau, the “Knight of the Seas,” greatest 
hero of the Peruvian Navy. Novelists like Enrique Lépez 
Albujar (Matalaché) and Francisco Vegas Seminario 
(Tierra Embrujada) have described the human and en- 
vironmental characteristics peculiar to this region of Peru. 
Farther south, in Chiclayo, the land is green with sugar 
cane, and there the purest examples of the pacers are bred. 
Proceeding on southward, next comes the manorial city 
of Trujillo, named by Francisco Pizarro after the town 
of his birth in Extremadura. Here are the Spanish nobil- 
ity’s mansions, their windows decorated with iron grill- 
work, and the most imposing ruins on the coast, those of 
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the powerful ancient Chima confederation that left the 
admirable decorated walls of Chan Chan. In the moun- 
tainous country near Trujillo, at Santiago de Chuco, is 
the birthplace of the poet who spoke for his native peo- 
ple, the gifted César Vallejo. This city is the capital of 
Libertad Department, created by Simén Bolivar, who also 
founded the University of Trujillo, as a tribute to her 
brave sons. The large number of sugar-plantation workers 
around Chiclin, Casa Grande, Cartavio, and Laredo have 
developed a characteristically progressive and liberty- 
loving spirit. 

Lima began as an outpost of Spain in the new territory 
of Peru, and has retained much of its Spanish heritage, in 
architecture and customs. For this reason the Spanish 
writer Augustin de Foxa has called it an Andalusian prov- 


Callao, Peru’s chief port, handles incoming and outgoing freight 
traffic for nearby Lima 


ince. To the happy and gracious spirt of this place we 
owe the literary work of Ricardo Palma, and of his 
successors José Galvez and José Diez Canseco. But the 
capital of Peru is also an austere and heroic city, progres- 
sive and hard-working, as shown by its role in the War 
of the Pacific and in the Piérola Revolution; by its con- 
tinuous expansion, in which modern architecture har- 
monizes amiably with the many gardens; and by the high 
concentration of workers, which was responsible for the 
first South American social security laws and for the rise 
of embattled writers like Manuel Gonzalez Prada and 
revolutionaries like the essayist José Carlos Mariategui. 
The cultural work of the four-hundred-year-old Univer- 
sity of San Marcos is backed by museums that have col- 
lected representative examples from the various millennia 
of Peruvian art. 

Continuing south, near Ica and its vineyards we find 
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the Gulf of Paracas, site of the fabulous necropolis from 
which have been taken perfectly preserved mummies lav- 
ishly wrapped in marvelous mantles. The southernmost 
city on the coast is Tacna, the “heroic city,” which has 
firmly shown its Peruvianness at crucial times. 

The Sierra, or Andean cordillera, is the backbone of 
the body of Peru. Here lives the majority of the popula- 
tion, predominately Indian, and many of the Inca cus- 
toms are still observed. In the north, the altitude of the 
Sierra is moderate, and there are many rich fields for 
farming and grazing. Here is Cajamarca, where the Inca 
Atahualpa was captured by Pizarro. To the north of Lima 
the cordillera divides into two parallel chains, forming 
the gorgeous Callején de Huaylas. One range is covered 
with perpetual snow, and the other is a dark mineral mas- 
sif, so they were named the White Cordillera and the 
Black Cordillera. This is one of the most scenic areas in 
Peru, and a permanent attraction for tourists and moun- 
tain climbers, who have succeeded in scaling the highest 
peak in Peru, Huascaran (22,205 feet). 

In the center of the range, at about the same latitude 
as Lima, the cordillera closes in to form the Nudo de 
Pasco. This has traditionally been the mining center of the 
country, and an important junction for railroads and 
highways. From Lima it is reached in a few hours by the 
highest railroad in the world, and by a highway only a 
few yards lower. Here is the home of the Peruvian miner 
—one of the most hard-working men in the world, given 
the nature of his job and the high altitude at which the 
mines are located. The principal cities of this region are 
Cerro de Pasco, an important center for the production 
of copper, lead, and zinc, and La Oroya, site of an im- 
portant foundry. 

Continuing southward, we come to the Mantaro Valley, 
the larder of the capital, where Huancayo stands, the 
scene of a picturesque Indian market. Farther on is Aya- 
cucho, where the battle that definitely established the in- 
dependence of South America was fought. Here we are 


Travelers on Titicaca, world’s highest navigable lake, may take 
modern steamship if they are wary of traditional totora reed boats 
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in Quechua land proper. Apurimac Department has the 
greatest concentration of Indian population and is where 
the most beautiful crafts are produced, the altar pieces 
and the “little bulls” of Pucara that are beginning to be 
known throughout the world. To understand the pro- 
found, animistic souls of the Quechua Indians, one must 
read José Maria Arguedas’ novel Los Rios Profundos 
(The Deep Rivers). 

The Peruvian Indian has maintained many customs and 
institutions from pre-Inca times. It must be remembered 
that long before the political organization of the Incas, 
the inhabitants of the Peruvian Andes lived in groups 
known as ayllus, in which the land and the work were 
divided proportionately under a regime of communal use 
and distribution of wealth. The ayllu was not merely 
an economic organization but a true human society that 
recognized a common ancestor or totem and showed its 
group spirit in customs, dances, and rites. This social nu- 
cleus has been substantially preserved down to the present 
time. Peruvian legislation recognizes the legal existence of 
Indian communities, which are protected by a special 
tutelary regime. The well-known novel by Ciro Alegria 
El Mundo es Ancho y Ajeno (Broad and Alien is the 
World) gives a vivid picture of the Indians of the Peru- 
vian ayllus, so closely tied to the mother earth, the pacha 
mama, and of their traditions that have endured for 
millennia. 

Approaching Cuzco, the imperial city, we can now ap- 
preciate the ritual reverence with which the subjects of 
the Incas greeted the view of the sacred city. 

Cuzco is a city of historic relics: it is the purest testi- 
mony to the fusion of the two cultures—the Inca, and 


Modern are intermingled with buildings in Lima, the 


Every Sunday Peruvians from miles around head for Huancayo 
to meet their friends and buy and sell in outdoor market 


the Western in its Baroque flowering. The Inca temple 
and palace walls built of giant stones remain, and the 
triple walls of Sacsahuaman Fortress are preserved intact, 
as are the baths of Tampu Machay and the. agricultural 
terraces past which one ascends to that gem of stonework, 
Pisac. The Spanish mansions, with their whitewashed 
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walls and their tile, their heraldic doorways and their 
Moorish balconies—rise from the Inca stonework, in a 
symbolic superposition that gives a strange harmony to 
Cuzco architecture. Massive stone churches, like the Cathe- 
dral and La Compaiia, tower over the remains of the 
palaces of extinct dynasties. The mestizo artist and artisan 
created the characteristic American art known as the 
Cuzco School, noted for its pictures in gold, and its wooden 
statues and carvings like the marvelous San Blas pulpit. 
Every so often, in the Pisac Sunday markets, in the Corpus 
Christi procession, or in the commemoration of /nti 
Raimi (Feast of the Sun) on June 24, the ancestral tradi- 
tions live again in the picturesque gathering of Indians 
from neighboring communities, dressed in Spanish-style 
clothing—cape, vest, and short breeches—worn with their 
native ornaments: the chullo, a woolen cap that covers 
the ears; the poncho in bright colors, the ojota or leather 
sandals. The town officials or varallocs carry the baton of 
justice, the emblem of authority, decorated with silver. 
Images of the patron saints of the surrounding commu- 
nities are carried in the procession. On the great espla- 
nade of Sacsahuaman Fortress, the Feast of the Sun is 
celebrated with historical authenticity under the super- 
vision of the University of Cuzco. But Cuzco is not only 
a city of the past; it is also the home of liberty and in- 
dependence. Here sounded the rebel cry of Tupac Amaru, 
the great Indian leader, and the liberator Simén Bolivar 
came here to make the formal declaration that the libera- 
tion of America had been completed. Today this city is 
a living expression of historical continuity. Cuzco his- 
torian the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega was termed by Rail 
Porras Barrenechea “the personification of the Peruvian 
soul and embodiment of the blending of the two races 
that formed the spirit of the new Peru.” 

On the map of Peru the lost city rises unexpectedly, on 
the summit of a mountain, “in the atrocious tangle of 
the lost woods,” as Pablo Neruda’s poem says. Machu 
Picchu is Peru. To know it is to find the hidden roots, 
the still undeciphered key to American man. Abandoned, 
but intact; defying time and the elements from its emi- 
nence, the citadel of stairs dominates a fabulous land- 
scape of forests and mountains, rivers running in the 
depths of abysses, and waters that spring mysteriously 
from fountains hewn in the rock. 

In the Sierra, man is dwarfed by the forces of the 
cosmos. The sky is transparent, the light accentuates the 
precision of outlines and multiplies the impact of color; 
at other times everything is transformed by the diabolical 
dance of the storms and the thunderclaps that resound 
from peak to peak. Except for the green of the cultivated 
valleys, the mountain landscape is melancholy. It forces 
the soul to seek beyond itself for mysterious forces and 
magic powers. Extensive plains of anemic pasture are 
the home of the graceful and elegant llamas and vicuias. 
There are deep ravines where rushing waters can be 
heard, and sharp mountain peaks crowned with snow or 
quiet lakes. The light of the stars shines brilliantly in 
the clear atmosphere. The Indian is a part of all this 
- cosmic force and shows it in his music, which ranges 
from the anxious murmur of the quena flute to the happy, 
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Hard-working Indians high in the Andes maintain many customs 
and institutions from pre-Inca times 


vigorous outbursts of the huayno songs, to which the In- 
dians gaily dance, seized by a Dionysian frenzy stimu- 
lated by the corn brew, chicha. In the solemn festivals 
there are masked figures representing animals, diabolical 
forces, or persons satirically interpreted, like the Span- 
iards portrayed with white complexions and slim mus- 
taches. 

The Sierra roads bring us to the altiplano region. The 


Guano, the excrement of sea birds, has provided millions of dollars’ 
worth of agricultural fertilizer for Peru 
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city of Puno is actually a port, in spite of being in the 
middle of the cordillera, because in front of it stretches 
Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable lake in the world. 
There is regular steamship service between the Peruvian 
and Bolivian shores. Here, too, one may try out more 
modest craft, the famous totora reed boats, a favorite 
of travelers who seek new thrills. 

Arequipa—a name to conjure with in Peru—is a city 
situated at a moderate elevation, and surrounded by vol- 
canoes, and has buildings of white volcanic stone. It counts 
among its famous sons Dean Valdivia, the noble priest 
and author of Las Revoluciones de Arequipa, and its 
greatest glory, the poet Mariano Melgar, sensitive com- 
poser of yaravies, shot by the Royalists after the unsuc- 
cessful rebellion of the Indian leader Mateo Pumacachua. 


To go on into the Amazon region, we may choose one 
of several routes opened by enterprising men through the 
centuries. There is the route of the missionaries of Ocopa, 
the famous convent in Junin Department; or that of 
Tingo Maria, along the transcontinental highway that 
unites the Pacific port of Callao with the river port of 
Pucallpa on the Ucayali; from there one may go by steam- 
ship to the Atlantic, following the Amazon. There is also 
a northern penetration road from Olmos to the Marafién. 
In the south there are the Quince Mil and Tambopata 
routes, leading to the rich forests of Madre de Dios De- 
partment. On the eastern slope of the Andean cordillera 
are the so-called high forests, where the tropics reach 
up into the foothills. Peruvians today consider this re- 
gion the hope of the immediate future. It is an extremely 
fertile area, offering excellent pasturage, and ideal for 
subtropical crops like coffee, tea, cacao, bananas, cotton, 
rice, and so on. There are sizable deposits of oil, and the 
torrential waters of the rivers flowing down to the Amazon 
offer good sites for building hydroelectric plants. These 
are the famous pongos (rapids), the scenes of historic 
episodes and domain of the daring boatmen of the Mar- 
anon, described in Ciro Alegria’s novel La Serpiente de 


Oro (The Golden Serpent). 


The tumultuous torrents quiet down and glide smoothly 
along—still concealing dangers for those who would navi- 


Near Arequipa rises the dark, majestic cone of El Misti volcano 


gate them—when they reach the plains. Now we are in 
the true Montaiia, or forest, the third classic region of 
Peru. From the air, it gives the impression of a green 
ocean, with nothing interrupting its immense uniformity. 
Afoot, the impression you get is different. Each tree, each 
flower is unlike the next; the most beautiful orchids grow 
among trees of the finest wood. Birds of unbelievable 
plumage sing; there are fluorescent butterflies bright with 
proud designs and colors that must have come from the 
dream of some delirious painter. Here are the rivers into 
which all the water of the Sierra is poured, and they 
continue to grow until they disappear from view. Here 
are men who fell trees or collect rubber; fishermen who 
venture forth in precarious canoes; Indians still living 


Puerto Belén is near Iquitos in river-dominated Amazon region 


as in prehistoric ages, in smoke-blackened huts and be- 
decked with tattoos and amulets. Teachers and priests, 
soldiers and colonists, industrialists and navigators. The 
age of aviation has abruptly brought the twentieth cen- 
tury to the forest that had been left behind by time. And 
thus the great city of Iquitos has been born on the bank 
of the Amazon, to be the capital of Peruvian Amazonia. 
Founded by President Ramén Castilla in the middle of 
the last century as a river naval base, it developed spec- 
tacularly at the beginning of this century in the days of 
the rubber-hunting fever, and now it is the center of 
experiment and planning for the methodical conquest of 
the forest. It is a symbol of America’s hopes for the fu- 
ture of this unknown continent, and it rounds out our 


map of Peru. Ge 
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THE PERUVIAN 


SECRET 


What makes them tick? 


HECTOR VELARDE 


A TRANSLATION has just arrived of a German book on 
Peru published by Das Munster & Schnell of Munich. 
This study, by one Wilmir Kriiger von Futte, is of tre- 
mendous interest to us Peruvians. 

I went to see Von Futte, and he told me, “Precisely. 
I wanted to write a book about Peru, but not the way some 
elegant authors do who spend four days between Lima 
and Machu Picchu and then write all sorts of nonsense. 
No, I wanted to write something very serious, and so I 
have spent almost all my life in Lima.” 

Indeed, Von Futte has been in Peru for forty years— 
he married a local girl, lives in the Under the Bridge 
section, eats tacu-tacu, has a son who is a deputy, and is 
an employee of the Ministry of Labor, specializing in 
strikes. 

Here is a most highly compressed resumé of the book: 

The deep cultural background of Peru, without the 
wheel but with lots of cloth, stems from its marvelous 
climate, impossible topography, and magic outburst of 
vegetation in little bits of land. What good would the 
wheel, that is to say the cart, be on deserts of sand, rock- 
strewn ravines, tremendous plateaus, and inaccessible 
peaks? Anyway, the llama is not a draft animal. The 
wheel could not be Peruvian. In contrast, weaving was 
the direct, organic activity provided by the cotton of the 
coastal oases and the wool of the mountain retreats. The 
Peruvians wove everything: their homes, their boats, their 
bridges, their weapons, and even their literature. Their 
famous huacos (pottery objects found in burials) are 
basically just mud tapestries. They even softened rocks 
and wove them. It was nothing to them that the wheel 
could stupidly traverse infinite distances. They put in- 
finite distances into their huacos or let them flow in their 
cloth. That is why those are things of mystery. Those peo- 
ple did not fling themselves toward the impossible but 
brought it to them. They didn’t care a fig about the wheel. 
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Without the wheel, that is to say, without mechanical 
linear continuity, flowing dynamism, axis of rotation and 
support, rapid transit, the technology of lubrication, and 
violent crashes, the Peruvian devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to textiles, or to patiently and delicately making 
them grow, to static mildness, to the technique and the 
design in embroidery or the weave itself. That is why the 
Peruvians are so refined. 

So two opposite characteristics helped make the Peru- 
vians master weavers: a climate that is unique in the 
world, free from rain, hurricanes, freezing, or sunstroke, 
a climate that is Providence itself and that kept the peo- 
ple safe and happy with no great effort; and a land- 
scape that is tremendous, exhausting, overwhelming, that 
brought them together only in isolated spots, and against 
which the wheel is useless. The Spaniards had to conquer 
them on foot with a few horses that had to learn to step 
like goats and camels. The chariots of Alexander, Caesar, 
or Attila would have sunk in the sand or fallen over a 
cliff. 

This absolute contrast in the geographical environment 
itself, between the gentle and delightful character of the 
climate and the terrifying quality of the topographical 
setting, was eloquently expressed by the Peruvian weavers 
who, by way of Aristotelian logic and the needle, wove 
the most beautiful and varied fabrics in the world (the 
Paracas mantles). 

From the combination of opposing characteristics— 
harmony with the climate, which is, as I said, Providence 
itself, and the impossibility of conquering a land that is 
on too big a scale for man—there arise both direct and 
complementary effects. These may be seen in the style of 
life and the attitudes of the coastal Peruvian: 


First aspect: 
This aspect establishes and inculcates what is pleasant, 
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confidence in life, generosity, patience, the assurance that 
the organic and biological will thrive without being con- 
stantly tended, and good manners. The preservation of the 
individual and of the species is not a drama, as in Ham- 
burg or Chicago, but a simple passive defense mechanism 
(jobs). It is carried on without harshness under a benevo- 
lent sky and on a land that produces anything so long as 
you don’t try the hills and the sand fields. Then why bother 
with precision, exactness, and arriving on time? The in- 
definite, the unconcerned, a certain abandonment of 
things (slovenliness), discontinuity of processes, a latent 
pact with God—these things set the refined and charming 
style of the Peruvian, and particularly the limeno. 

So nothing makes the illustrious descendants of the 
Peruvian weavers adopt hard, conclusive—and basically 
absurd—ways or attitudes. On the contrary, I repeat, the 
invitation of the ideal climate, the comfortable little place, 
and the plentiful potatoes there, oblige them to the least 
effort, for example, to leaving folding doors ajar, drawers 
half-open, and faucets running. Anyone who is supposed 
to close a door or open it wide will always ask “Shall I 
leave it ajar?” Leaving it ajar is the logical thing to do, 
since it gets neither hot nor cold. If you examine any bu- 
reau in a house, you will never find the drawers closed. 


Carnival time in Lima provides outlet for pent-up aggressiveness 


\If you enter any public bath, you will hear the water 
‘pouring from open faucets. 

If all the commercial banks in Ica should close for good, 
I am sure the people would continue to nourish them- 
selves on manjar blanco to the end of their days. 

Since what is temporary lasts as long as what is per- 
manent, the temporary is permanent. But you must be 
careful; you must ally yourself intimately with the cli- 
mate: no violence or roughness toward it. In time, and 
unless many precautions are taken, stone becomes sand 
and iron becomes dust, while walls of clay-and-canes, 
cloth, and leather last forever. Plaster endures like marble 


in the cemeteries. 

You never know for sure when a project begins, when 
it ends, what it will cost, or what it will be. The climate’s 
gentleness is incorruptible. It does not let itself be domi- 
nated by anything. 

One thing may serve for another: the Country Club 
may end up as a clinic, just as the house of La Perricholi 
(the glamorous actress beloved by Viceroy Manuel de 
Amat in the eighteenth century) has ended up as a mili- 
tary headquarters. 

They love to establish committees with many members. 
in which no one is thoroughly understood. Precision, as 
you can understand, is of no interest; it is a bother. 

Opinions and ideas about people and things are estab- 
lished in perpetuity without anyone’s knowing for sure 
why. Examples: 

“Don Ramon is a beast.” 

“Alejandrito and Milucha are living together. . 

“Josefina has a tumor.” 

“What Buonapietra sells is rubbish.” 

And they stay that way forever, do what one may. The 
important thing in these cases is not the moral judgment 
but the permanence of it. 

Everyone knows about everything, because nothing re- 
quires much penetration. The big thing, a very modern 
one to be sure, is to be a genius without studying any- 
thing. The very studious person is incurably nuts. 

Corollary: Since ambition and desires meet with no 
great resistance from the environment, they reveal them- 
selves plainly, and so you have the well-known fresh men, 
those who are important and solemn all by themselves, 
and whom everyone greets, the insatiable and undis- 
sembling female wolves, the specialists and technicians 
in weird things, those who feel they own the country, 
and those who urinate in the street in plain sight. 


” 


Second aspect: 

While the climate does not need great efforts or 
expenditure of energy, this does not mean that there is 
no capacity for struggle. On the contrary, there is one, 
and sometimes to a high degree, but this capacity is partly 
restrained by the uselessness of spending it all upon a 
soil that would completely annihilate it. So there remains 
an unused, generally dormant reserve of combativeness, 
a deep sediment-of unemployed aggressiveness that, since 
it cannot be exercised against nature in ‘this land, simply 
and fully takes advantage of people and things as an 
escape valve. That is what we mean by the “telluric store 
of aggressjveness,” which operates automatically in the 
following ways: 


General form: 

Instead of doing something in favor of something, one 
acts against something. 

Examples: 

“As soon as I get that position in the Ministry, I'll fix 
Pérez.” 

“Tl marry Chacha and make her father blow his top.” 

“Tl go in with Machorena and ruin Pelayo.” 

In short: energy must be expended. 
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Special form No. 1: 

It is recognized that everyone has his hidden telluric 
store of combativeness, and that this may display itself 
at any moment and in any way: all the bad that accumu- 
lates in this sediment is awaited as perfectly natural, and 
even with real interest. The people who show it are within 
their rights. 

For example, if the very honorable Dr. Tornella has 
stolen a large sum and gone into hiding, the comments 
will run like this: 

“How much?” 

“Poor Filomena!” 

“How awful!” 

“And did they call the police?” 

“And to think I went to school with him.” 

“His father too?” 

No one says: “It can’t be,” “He must have gone crazy,” 
or “They’ve made a mistake,” or anything like that. But 
that is not the important thing. That can easily be for- 
gotten; the essential and profound thing is that the tel- 
luric store of combativeness is lightened. 


Special form No. 2: 

If something happens to someone, if he is given a medal 
or acquires a fortune, the telluric store of combativeness 
of the others has no reason to pour out; indeed, it would 
more naturally be held back. This is the reason for the 
small attention, or even silence, that greets such successes. 
Then, since the prudent thing is to doubt anything that 
does not stir up the sediment, you hear things like this: 

“Dr. Tieppo has written a wonderful treatise on psy- 
chology.” 

“Since when has Tieppo been intelligent?” 

“Somebody else must have written it for him.” 

“Don’t tell me that. I know Tieppo!” 


Special form No. 3: 
The telluric store of combativeness has no outlet, it all 
stays inside, the individual swallows it. This happens very 


commonly and explains bad humor, pessimism, cavilling, 
and the large number of people you find who are bitter 
for no reason at all. 

Note: Because everyone has his store of combative- 
ness inside, they are all extremely perspicacious, keen, and 
witty. 


Combined aspects: well-being and store of combative- 
ness: 

Examples: 

If a person undertakes a job or a piece of business and 
it goes badly for him, very badly, this is the typical com- 
ment: 

“And who told him to butt in?” 

Naturally, if nothing or no one made him get in- 
volved. ... 

“Let’s enjoy ourselves” is a characteristic and natural 
attitude when you are faced with the tremendous topog- 
raphy of the country and the delights of the climate in 
your chosen spot. 

If there are four cats, separate and unknown to each 
other, they will always come together, wherever and how- 
ever it may be. Even so with the little llamas that meet 
at the edge of precipices or under the rocky crags of the 
mountains. What happens to the llamas even when they 
are on the plain (a prudent habit) happens to cats in 
Peru even if they are English. They end up all in a bunch. 
Moreover, no one knows whether there is going to be an 
earthquake. 

There is a cordial equality, a profoundly democratic 
humanity, due to the levelling influence of the impossible 
nature of the earth’s crust and the generosity of the at- 
mosphere. The telluric store of combativeness is the com- 
mon denominator. 

The pickpocket is common but not the gangster, be- 
cause life in the city is very soft and hiding on the bare 
pampas or on the puna is very harsh. 

Punishment for theft is not very severe, because the 
victims are only half-way victims, always protected by 


Peruvians know how to enjoy themselves in their wonderful climate. Setting out from Tarija, c. 1830 
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What good was the wheel in this landscape? Ancient Indian bridge 
over the Apurimac River 
the kindness of the environment, in which the loss is 
scarcely noticed. The smart ones are amusing, and when 
they don’t go in for more serious things they are sym- 
pathetically referred to as jokers. 

If someone acquires power (because it is given him or 
because he takes it), that power always turns out to be 
much greater than he himself or the others could believe. 
This is because of the lack of external resistance, of en- 
vironmental reaction, which results in constant alarm: 
his telluric store of combativeness may break loose at 
any moment. Others try to smooth over this danger by 
friendly contact, incidentally seeking certain advantages. 
It is a question of balancing the gentle with the catas- 
trophic. 

The telluric store of combativeness is an individual, 
latent, essentially personal, well-defined power, which pre- 
vents agreement and absolute respect for institutions. As 
a result, people are more important in their climate than 
the things they have established. Institutions on a foreign 
model are condemned. Swedish air conditioners break 
down in a week in Peru. 

Why is it that when a Peruvian goes abroad he shows 
unexpected activity and generally is very successful? Be- 
cause, since he must, on the one hand, defend himself 
against strong climates, and on the other hand nature in 
the country where he is seems a mere trifle to him, his 
telluric store of combativeness and of accumulated energy 
flowers in the greatest profusion. 

Why does the foreigner get along so well in Peru even 


though many things seem bad to him? Because, since he is 
accustomed to giving maximum effort in his country, to 
using all his fighting capacity, he feels a fruition, the 
voluptuous sensation that something rare and more agree- 
able is being formed in his mind and in his body, some- 
thing that gives him confidence, well-being, repose, free- 
dom from worry; he eats well without working much and 
sleeps a lot without getting tired. He is beginning to ac- 
cumulate telluric energies, and his reserve of combative- 
ness is born and grows, generally at an alarming rate. 
The foreigner, almost unconsciously, is absorbed in our 
blessed environment. 

What with the telluric store of combativeness, of 
struggle, of retained energy, which, as we have seen, may 
be very large, and the very pleasant lack of any need for 
struggle, important works are paradoxically produced— 
some of them extraordinary industries, buildings, and the 
like—all, as is natural, with more or less contradictory 
natures. The way they are built is always somewhat sur- 
prising, because either they take forever or they are fin- 
ished in less time than it takes for a cock to crow. They 
are like miracles that spring from two deep and contrary 
forces; a dynamic one of accumulated impulses (the tel- 
luric store) and another static one that smoothes over 
everything (the climate). The product is always human 
and refined. Educated foreigners appreciate this very 
well. Peru is not a country for boors. The lack of the 
wheel has a great deal to do with its originality and its 
charms. 

Anyone who manages to carry something out from start 
to finish as he had intended it must be considered a hero. 
Everything conspires against him—the delights of the 
air and the tremendous ups and downs. 

The women are particularly adorable because they have 
a maternal and inexhaustible telluric store of combative- 
ness: their tenderness is invincible. Everything favors 
this store—the eternal springtime and the geography that 
brings us together. 

“Long live the telluric store of combativeness!” Von 
Futte exclaims at the end of the book. 

Conclusion: In Peru, Taine’s respect for intelligence 
ranks far above Gobineau’s racism, despite the Incas, the 
Negroes, the Spaniards, and the gringos. 6 
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IF THERE’S ONE THING I like about Bogota, it is its handi- 
ness. By handiness, I mean ease in getting about, in find- 
ing what one is looking for. I look for art in Latin 
America. In Bogota I find it, all aspects of it, within a 
very small area, even though the Colombian capital is 
large. This is why I consider it handy. On the city’s sunny 
mornings or lead-colored afternoons that seem to let the 
clouds wander through the steep streets, I take great 
pleasure in making my rounds. Generally I walk up 
Carrera Sexta to the Colonial Museum to see the statuary, 
the cabinet work, and the oils of the great colonial painter 
Gregorio Vazquez y Ceballos. Then, in the patio, I rest my 
eyes, fatigued by Baroque minutiae, by angels in motion, 
undulant draperies, twitching hands, and eyes raised in 
prayer. 

I leave the old house of the Museum—an architectural 
marvel from the remote past—and set out on Carrera 
Séptima. Just a few blocks away, at Avenida Jiménez de 
Quesada, I renew my contact with the splendor of the 
colony. Entering the Church of San Francisco, I feast my 
eyes on one of the most wonderful gilt altars I have found 
on all my wanderings about America. Usually this church 
is in shadow, with a few of the devout always on hand. 
I move closer and examine the carvings one by one. This 
gold has a meaning that transcends luxury, it belongs at 
a higher level than that of its physical value. This shows 
itself in a strange emotional quality. Since the details of the 
history of art generally interest me very little, I don’t 
bother to ask myself the traditional question—whether it 
was the hands of Indian or mestizo artisans that gave this 
gold, which covers the shapes in high relief, such an ex- 
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Twelve-year-old Mona Lisa, oil by Fernando Botero 


pressive feeling. I presume so; I admit this as a postulate. 
Yes, it was the native imagination that, dazzled by the 
gold, knew how to find a hidden message in it. 
Reflecting on the implications of these things, I cross 
Carrera Séptima. Just a few yards away I have the Bank 
of the Republic, and, beautifully arranged inside, its Gold 
Museum. The Colombians are a people little given to 
boasting or seeking publicity. Any other country in the 
world that had a museum of this sort would proclaim it 
as a first-class tourist attraction. In Bogota, you prac- 
tically have to discover it. There you will find the answer 
to the question the visitor, dazzled by the altar of San 


Boy with Mask, oil by Enrique Grau 


Francisco across the street, had asked about the meaning 
of gold in Colombian art. Here we submerge ourselves in 
the work of superb goldsmiths, whom we may call 
Chibchas, Quimbayas, or Coclés, without arousing the 
zealous anger of the archeologists concerned with proper 
cultural nomenclature. Here gold shows the greatest 
aesthetic quality it has ever revealed in its history as a 
precious metal. You could not ask anything more of these 
forms charged with inner life, these mysterious, zoo- 
morphic or anthropomorphic figures with which’ those 
cultures still fascinate us. 

The passage from the colonial to the pre-Hispanic took 
only a few steps. If we go a few blocks farther along 
Carrera Séptima, we will arrive at the Panéptico, an old 
prison today converted into a museum. The change in its 
contents has been an eloquent one—from men without 
freedom to objects in which man has shown his freedom 
most vigorously. Here are works of pottery, stone, and 
wood from all the cultures that have flourished on 
Colombian soil. Here the creative spirit of the Indian of 
this region is demonstrated again, in materials not so rich 
as gold. Upstairs, there is more painting—works from the 
final years of the colony, from the beginnings of the re- 
public, by the precursors of modern painting. There we 
see works of Epifanio Garay, Andrés de Santamaria, and 
Alfonso Gonzalez Camargo, and just a few of the artists 
of today. 

Indeed, there are few chances to see contemporary art 
in Bogota, unless we retrace our steps along Carrera 
Séptima and, behind the Bank of the Republic, find the 
Callejon gallery, above a bookstore. There, modern paint- 
ings and sculptures by Colombian artists are generally on 
display. Here we can continue our journey that covers so 
long a time in so short a space. 

Little did I realize, as 1 made my way about the handy 
Colombian capital, that the very objects and paintings 
that I admired and sought out would be brought together 
far from their native surroundings. But now, after seeing 
them at the Lowe Art Gallery of the University of Miami, 
and preparing them for showing at the Pan American 
Union (the exhibition will run from June 21 through 
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July 10), I can report that they lose nothing of their 
mystery, their charm, or their relationships when looked 
at in a new setting. The miracle of transporting very 
heavy and costly works of art from Colombia to the 
United States was achieved through the generosity and 
enthusiasm of the International Petroleum Company, 
with the advice of Colombian and United States experts. 

This exhibition is one of the most noteworthy efforts 
yet made to demonstrate the artistic culture of a Latin 
American country in the United States. The only precedent 
for it was the exhibition that Mexico sent to the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York before World War II. 

The visitor will realize that in Colombia, perhaps on a 
smaller scale, the stages of the development of art, from 
the pre-Hispanic era to the present, were also closely 
linked. Inevitable transportation difficulties precluded 
bringing the giant monoliths of San Agustin, but skillful 
replicas and photographs are there to represent them. On 
the other hand, the whole marvelous gamut of ceramics 
from the various cultures—Magdalena, Quimbaya, Sinu, 
Tairona, Cuna, Cauca, and Calima—is presented. The 
colonial past, although it fails to include many very im- 
portant works that remained behind in the Colonial Mu- 
seum in Bogota, has some admirable examples of wood 
carving, of sculpture, and especially of the painting of 
Gregorio Vazquez. Additional works by him were added 
for the showing at the Pan American Union. 

After passing the work of their immediate predeces- 
sors, like the sensitive post-impressionist Santamaria, we 
come to a careful selection from the work of today’s 
painters: The older names are not excluded; Gonzalo 
Ariza, Luis Alberto Acufia, Pedro Nel Gomez, and Igna- 


Colombian critic Marta Traba lectures on development of modern 
art in her country, at Miami showing of the exhibition 


Two Women, oil by Guillermo Wiedemann 


cio Gomez Jaramillo are all adequately represented. From 
there we move to the first great internationally known 
personality of Colombia’s new art: Alejandro Obregon. 
There are important canvasses by this notable expres- 
sionist, whose use of sharp color and delight in detail 
make him one of the most prominent figures in Latin 
American art today. There are also works by the other 
painters of his generation: Enrique Grau, who after 
some flights into abstraction has victoriously returned 
to representational art, with work of a quality unprece- 
dented in his career; Fernando Botero, with his charac- 
teristic monumental figures that invade and fill enormous 
pictures; there are compositions of the first rank by the 
abstractionist Eduardo Ramirez, whose serious geometric 
conception and precise technique place him at the top in 
his field, not only in Colombia, but in all Latin America. 
A trio of painters demonstrates the Colombian woman’s 
contribution to contemporary art in that country: Judith 
Marquez, Cecilia Porras, and Lucy Tejada. Two for- 
eigners who are now accepted as Colombian artists also 
take an effective part in the show: the Peruvian Armando 
Villegas, with his delicately toned abstractions with var- 
iegated textures, and the outstanding expressionist Guil- 
lermo Wiedemann, of German origin. 

Sculpture is also present, principally that of Edgar 
Negret, one of the most prominent names in the Hemi- 
sphere in this field. His “magical machines” and poetic 
masks are included. The famous potter and sculptor 
Alberto Arboleda is also represented. 

This magnificent show that International Petroleum 
has brought to Miami and Washington has scored an- 
other triumph for Colombian art and again revealed the 
importance of the art history of the Americas. Ge 
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I FIRST MET ARCADIO on a cool November night at the 
clinic of Dr. Jordan, a close friend of my father’s. I had 
been a patient there for six months. By this time, I con- 
sidered myself nearly cured of the curse of alcoholism 
that had dragged me down to rock bottom and very 
nearly ruined my life. I had lost the urge to drink, and I 
had seen the last of the hallucinations and nightmares 
that had plagued me for so long. 

I had already slept a few hours and had awakened 
in the early hours of the morning, probably because of 
the cold. A pleasant sensation of well-being came over me 
when, after pulling the blanket up to my chin, I began 
to think optimistically about my imminent recovery. My 
eyes were closed, and I was beginning to doze off when 
suddenly a voice, deep and soft at the same time, jerked 
me back from drowsiness. 

“Luis, Luis,” it said to me, “Are you awake?” 

It seemed strange to be called by my first name, be- 
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cause in the clinic they always used my last name. | 
pulled myself up halfway and replied: 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

The voice spoke to me in a whisper: 

“I don’t think that you know my name, or that it 
would do you any good to know it. I’ve come to keep you 
company and chat a while.” 

My glance sought the person addressing me, but I saw 
nobody in the room. 

“Where are you?” I asked, raising my voice, a little 
frightened. 

The door of the room was suddenly opened and a 
nurse, stiff in her starched white uniform, solicitously 
inquired: 

“Do you want something, sir?” 

“1? No, nothing. Thank you. Were you talking to some- 
one out there in the hall?” 

“No, sir. Nobody. I was alone, at my station, and | 
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thought I heard you talking. Excuse me.” And she left, 
closing the door noiselessly. 

I was still tense, under the covers, with my forehead 
dripping with perspiration and intermittent chills run- 
ning up and down my spine. There had been nobody in 
the room except myself, and the voice that spoke to me 
had come from near my bed. Forcing myself to do it, I 
rolled over to the left and cautiously stuck my head under 
the bunk. 

“Don’t be silly—here I am, at the head-board; but you 
won't be able to see me no matter how hard you try.” 

The voice was coming from just behind my back, and 
it continued speaking to me in whispers. I sat up in bed, 
in a cold sweat, and looked over my shoulder with my 
eyes popping out of my head. I could see the bare white 
wall, and nothing interrupted my line of sight. Mean- 
while, the voice continued: 

“Don’t be frightened. I won’t hurt you. I just want to 
talk for a while and pass the time.” And after a brief 
pause: “Why is it that nobody likes to receive visitors 
any more? How things have changed! In my day, people 
were sociable and treated others with friendliness and 
courtesy. Now, on the other hand .. .” 

As the mysterious voice went on speaking, little by 
little I understood the truth. With regret and sinking 
spirits, I was becoming convinced that I had been guilty 
of excessive optimism. I was not cured yet, far from it. 
The hallucinations had not disappeared, as I had thought, 
and the proof of it was right there, in the monotonous, 
serious tones of that whisper beside me. I dropped my 
head, and my shoulders sagged as my hands fell limply 
between my knees. I must have been the perfect picture 
of desolation then, because the voice suddenly changed 
the subject and the tone of its conversation. 

“What’s bothering you?” it said softly, coming closer 
to my ear. “You think I don’t exist, that I am just an- 
other hallucination, don’t you? But, my good man,” it 
added, rising a little, “are you deaf or stupid? Don’t you 
see any difference between your absurd deliriums and 
my real, present being that is talking to you and that 
you feel beside you?” The tone grew bitter as it continued: 
“But, after all, what can be expected from the ignorance 
and vanity of humanity today? You, the ‘living,’ ” and 
it gave an ironic inflection to that word, “have come 
to believe that you are the only ones who exist. That the 
whole universe, with its eternal laws and insoluble mys- 
teries, is where it is so that you can calmly eat your 
poached eggs every morning, work hxe mad to pile up 
money during the day, and sleep or make children every 
night.” 

The voice seemed to be choking with indignation and 
from the depths of my terror and affliction my own came 
unsteadily through the silence: “Do you mean to say that 
you really exist? That you're not another hallucination? 
That you have died, and are nonetheless here, by my 
side, telling me these things?” 

“Of course I’m here. You can’t see me or touch me 
because I exist in a dimension that can’t be perceived 
by all your senses, but only by the ones I’ve chosen for 
revealing myself to you. But you’re not deceiving your- 


self when you hear my voice, even though you're the 
only one who hears it.” 

“But,” I stammered, “why me? Why have you chosen 
me?” 

“There are many reasons, but you would not under- 
stand most of them. It’s enough for you to know that in 
life I was your grandfather’s best friend, and that from 
my vantage point I have always followed all your mis- 
fortunes with interest and understanding.” 

“In other words when you existed, I mean, when you 
existed in the other form, you lived in this country, and 
what was your name?” 

“Arcadio. Arcadio Zaldivar, knight of the Order of 
Columbus, pharmacist and merchant.” The voice assumed 
a formal, solemn tone. 

“Pleased to meet you,” I murmured, thinking of noth- 
ing better to say. 

“It seems to me that that is enough for this time,” 
said Arcadio. “I will return often to share impressions 
with you. I suggest that you keep my existence a secret, 
since you might find it inconvenient to advertise it. I'll 
see you again soon!” And the silence filled the room. 

Naturally, I couldn’t get back to sleep that night. I 
tossed ceaselessly from one side of the bed to the other, 
sunk in a sea of conjecture that kept me awake until 
morning. It was really a serious matter. On one hand, I 
felt inclined to accept the reality of Arcadio’s existence. 
On the other hand, I suffered the very personal fear that 
it was just another hallucination, perhaps more realistic 
than the previous ones, but still a product of my feverish 
imagination. Well into the morning, I finally succeeded 
in sleeping, after having made a firm decision: Next time 
I would demand from Arcadio some conclusive proof of 
his existence. Something that would show me beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that he really had an existence out- 
side of my mind. For example, the revelation of some- 
thing that I did not know that could subsequently be 
confirmed. Until such proof was furnished to my com- 
plete satisfaction, I would simply ignore his presence. 

Arcadio returned three days later, after I had begun 
to lose hope of hearing him again. I was thinking about 
confessing the incident to Dr. Jordan, considering it to 
be a new caprice of my mind. I was sunning myself on 
the back balcony of the clinic, all by myself, when the 
unmistakable voice of Arcadio uttered, right beside me, 
a “hello” that brought a surge of joy. 

He explained briefly that his absence had been due 
to previous commitments to other unfortunate persons 
whom he felt the duty of helping, but that he had de- 
cided to devote himself exclusively to me in the future 
and had formally said goodbye to the others. Before he 
had a chance to say anything else, I told him about my 
doubts and vacillations, and begged him to wipe them 
away by offering me tangible proof of his existence. 
Finally, I hinted that I would be satisfied if he could tell 
me the winning number in the next national lottery. It 
was a silly request, I know. But you understand how con- 
fused I felt. Arcadio was silent for a long while, and I 
guessed that he was going to reproach me. But, if he was 
angry, he didn’t show it. He explained to me softly, as 
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one does to a child, that he was expressly prohibited from 
making that sort of revelation and that, furthermore, it 
didn’t seem very serious to him. However, he said to me: 

“Although I don’t usually do it, I’ll give you the proof 
that you want.” He was silent for a few moments, dur- 
ing which I suppose he was thinking to himself, and 
then he added solemnly: 

“Next Monday morning at ten o’clock, the seven-year- 
old daughter of Mr. (here he cited a name that I 
beg you not to make me repeat) will die in her home in 
this city... . Are you satisfied now?” 

Impressed, I thanked him and begged him to stay a 
while longer, but he seemed to be in a hurry and left, 
saying that he would not be back until Monday, to give 
me time to verify his prophecy. 

Until that day came, I was in a state of tremendous 
excitement. I did not know Mr. personally, but 
I had seen his name in the local press several times, 
and I knew exactly who he was. I felt very guilty to- 
ward him, but for my own sake I wanted to confirm the 
accuracy of the prediction. Put yourselves in my place: 
At stake were the reality of Arcadio’s existence and my 
complete recovery, which I equated with the final dis- 
appearance of the hallucinations. My state of mind during 
those days was indescribable. I felt a little like God and 
a little like the devil, knowing beforehand that at a spe- 
cific hour of a certain day an unknown and remote girl 
would die, and that the only person in the world who 
knew of the event in advance was myself, a poor prisoner 
in a clinic, but master of a power whose unheard-of 
ability could not even be imagined. 

Monday evening I sent for the afternoon paper, opened 
it with trembling hands, and searched avidly for the obit- 
uaries. There, bordered in black, the printed words 
jumped out at me: “Today at ten in the morning the 
child——passed away.” 

That death of an innocent person, which I could no 
longer doubt, produced an extraordinary effect on me. 
First of all, I understood that my recovery was complete. 
In addition, and this was the most important thing, it 
meant that Arcadio really existed and that I could count 
on his friendship and protection. I had been chosen by 
that extraordinary being to be the holder of a power so 
formidable that it frightened me. 

Suddenly my plan of action was clear. First, I would 
take all precautions imaginable to hide Arcadio’s pres- 
ence from the others. I hid the copy of the newspaper 
under a loose board in the wardrobe, and promised my- 
self not to take it out until the day I was ready to leave 
the clinic. From then on my friend and I met only by 
night, on the back balcony, which was always deserted 
at those hours. How can I describe those extraordinary 
sessions! Surrounded by a profound silence and with no 
light other than the stars, we analyzed and discussed all 
sorts of themes: the mysteries of philosophy, the secrets 
of science, the hidden causes of everything. I was living 
the happiest and fullest days of my life. The wisdom of 
Arcadio was infinite and his powerful personality was 
little by little influencing my conduct and completely 
transforming it. I obeyed the institution’s rules strictly. 
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I stopped smoking secretly in the bathroom. | accepted 
without protest the medicine and injections. I never 
argued again with the nurses and domestic employees. | 
was friendly, docile, and accommodating with everyone, 
gladly maintaining that attitude and thinking only of my 
friendship with Arcadio and what the future held for me. 

With my exemplary conduct the date for my release 
from the clinic was moved forward, and only one dark 
cloud marred my happiness then. I noted, sorrowfully, 
that as the day for my discharge approached Arcadio 
was visiting me less and less frequently. At first, he po- 
litely excused himself when he failed to keep one of our 
nocturnal dates, but later he was becoming more dis- 
courteous and indifferent to my complaints and recrimi- 
nations. Although I adopted a policy of tolerance to- 
wards him, he always used an ill-humored tone when 
speaking to me, and each time I found him more dis- 
tant and aloof. 

When there were only five days left before I was to 
be set free, Arcadio told me that he was getting ready J 
to take a long trip and bade me a formal farewell until 
a future date. Despite my insistence, he refused to go into 
details, but he assured me that although he would not 
return until after my discharge from the clinic, he would 
know how to find me wherever I might be. 

Heartened by that promise, at last I saw the date for 
my leaving arrive. That day I got up early to say goodbye 
to Dr. Jordan and thank him for his kindness. He re- 
ceived me cordially and we talked for a long while. As 
we were ready to part, he asked me if I had stopped hav- 
ing hallucinations. I replied that I had, and for a second 
I debated with myself over whether I should confide to 
him my experience with Arcadio. My sense of gratitude 
and my profound respect for my protector triumphed, 
and I decided at last to share my secret. 

I related the whole story with a profusion of details, 
but I noted a spark of skepticism in his eyes while I was 
speaking. I saw him smile and shake his head when | 
finished the story, and I turned my back on him and 
ran out of his office. I streaked through the corridors, 
burst into my room, ripped out the board from the ward- 
robe, grabbed the newspaper, and returned panting to 
the doctor, waving the yellowed paper over my head. 

Without a word I opened it on his desk and thumbed 
through the pages with feverish haste. I did it again 
more calmly, but with the same desperation. Once, twice, 
three times. Nowhere was the obituary note. I checked 
the date of the issue, made sure it was complete, and, 
finally convinced, let it fall to my feet while I listened, 
crestfallen, to the words of my protector: 

“Now you are really cured. Arcadio, too, was a part 
of your delirium.” 

“But,” I objected, disconcerted, “I saw the notice with 
my own eyes. It was there, in the paper.” 

“You believed you saw it, and that belief was just a 
vestige of your hallucinations. I hope that it will be the 
last.” 

I turned around without answering him and left the 
clinic, apparently resigned, but actually very sad because 
I had lost Arcadio’s friendship forever. 
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Yellowstone 


THE WILDERNESS PRESERVED 


MARK BOESCH 


TWo MILLION PEOPLE from many countries are expected 
to visit Yellowstone National Park in northwestern Wy- 
oming this summer to enjoy the magnificent mountain 
scenery, see the famous geysers and hot springs, and 
watch the abundant wild animals living there in their 
natural state. This wonderland of nature was the first 
national park established by the United States Congress 
as an area of special beauty to be kept forever for the 
pleasure of all the people and the individual ownership 
of none. Such a project on such a scale was possible only 
in a new and undeveloped country, as the western United 
States still was in the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Today, Yellowstone Park includes 3,472 square miles. 
It is a region of high plateaus, up to 8,500 feet above sea 
level, ridged by timber-covered mountains that tower to 
eleven thousand feet. It has thirty-five named lakes, and 
twenty-five waterfalls in its rushing rivers; countless 
mountain streams provide excellent fishing. The Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone River has been called one of 
the most colorful stretches of scenery on earth; at the 
Lower Falls the waters plummet three hundred feet straight 
down between precipitous walls of many-hued rock that 
glisten in the shooting rainbow-filled spray. 

The thermal wonders of the park include at least two 
hundred geysers and three thousand hot springs, the legacy 
of ancient volcanic activity in the area. Old Faithful 
geyser, best-known of them all, erupting regularly at inter- 
vals of approximately one hour ever since it was first 
known, was scarcely disturbed by the earthquake that 
shook the park in August, 1959, and juggled the intervals 
of some of the other famous geysers. 

Mountains of volcanic glass (obsidian) and fossil for- 
ests remain from remote geologic times. Mt. Washburn 
and Mt. Sheridan are the great craters of two of the 
ancient volcanoes that long ago filled the region. 

The park is still a most favorable range for many 
species of wildlife. Since earliest days bison have grazed 
on the lush grassland in the valleys, as have the prong- 
horn antelope, speediest of American hoofed animals. 
Deer, elk, and moose are plentiful in the mixed forests 
and grasslands; Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep and 
mountain goats have found the high rocky slopes to their 
liking; while bears, both the large grizzlies and the more 
common blacks, occur in greater abundance in this park 
than in any of the other parks in the United States. Here 
the bears sit by the roadside, begging food from the tour- 


Tower Falls, in Tower Creek near junction with a7 
Yellowstone River in northern part of the park 


ists, who are warned to drive with car windows safely 
closed. 

Many species of waterfowl in vast numbers, loons, white 
pelicans, and the rare trumpeter swan breed there, and 
many kinds of ducks and geese stop off at this gunless 
haven on migration flights. A number of smaller ponds, 
heated by thermal action, give these water birds open 
water during the coldest months of the year. 

Yellowstone is a region of long winters, and short but 
pleasant summers. Some of the lowest temperatures in the 
United States are recorded here—40° F. below zero is 
not unusual—and blizzards are possible as late as June 
and as early as September. For this reason the two months 
favored for visiting the park are July and August, when 
the weather is generally ideal. 

The visitor today will find over three hundred miles of 
paved road in the park, giving access to most of the major 
features. But there are still many parts of the park that 
are seen only by the hardy and the adventurous, for they 
must be reached by foot or horse trails. For the less 
rugged tourist, there are comfortable inns and lodges. 
Numerous campgrounds are available for tent and trailer 
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In Upper Geyser Basin, steam from erupting Old Faithful rises one hundred fifty feet. Old Faithful Inn is short walk away 


campers. Museums and lectures by Park Service natural- 
ists explain the natural features and history of the park. 

Prior to 1870, Yellowstone was known only to a few 
itinerant explorers and mountain men, intensely independ- 
ent nomadic trappers who first ventured into the central 
Rocky Mountains. Their tales of the region and its wonders 
were scarcely believed. Most notable of these men was the 
incredible John Colter, who, all alone in the year 1807, 
traveled within the present park boundaries. Later, when 
Colter tried to tell his trapper friends of the shooting 
geysers he had seen there, he was given the title of 
“biggest liar in the mountains.” 

Some years later the colorful mountain man Jim 
Bridger, long a noted guide in the West, delighted many 
campfire audiences with his yarns about “Yallerstone.” 
Bridger’s tales were indeed fanciful, and few believed 
them, but they were based on truth. 

In 1859, the Federal Government sent an expedition 
under the leadership of Captain W. F. Raynolds to explore 
the Yellowstone region. Jim Bridger served as guide for 
this expedition, and it was a bitter disappointment for 
him when early snows prevented the party from penetrat- 
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ing into the innermost part of the Yellowstone wonder- 
land. The outbreak of the Civil War halted government- 
sponsored expeditions. During the 1860’s, however, sev- 
eral parties of miners wandered through the area. For- 
tunately they found no gold in Yellowstone; otherwise 
the best parts of the area would have been staked out and 
claimed as private holdings. 

In 1870, a party of distinguished citizens of the newly 
established Montana Territory decided to see whether the 
reports of the region’s wonders were true. Among these 
were H. D. Washburn, the Surveyor-General of Montana, 
and Nathaniel P. Langford, who had been one of the 
leaders in the fight against the lawless road agents who 
had terrorized the gold fields of Montana during the 
1860's. 

One night when they were camped at the junction of 
the Firehole and Gibbon rivers, having seen with their own 
eyes the marvels they had heard about, they were debating 
which part of the area they would most want to own for 
themselves. It was Cornelius Hedges who suggested to his 
fellows around the fire that the wonders they had observed 
that day, including Old Faithful and the other magnificent 
geysers, should be saved from private exploitation. 


In the journal that Nathaniel Langford kept of the 
expedition’s adventures, Hedges was quoted as follows: 
“There ought to be no private ownership of any portion 
of this region. Rather the whole of it should be set apart 
as a great national park for all time as a reserve for the 
use and enjoyment of all the people. Furthermore, each 
and every one of us should make every effort to have this 
purpose accomplished.” 

Langford then went on to make the following entry: “I 
lay awake half of last night thinking about it . . . and if 
my wakefulness deprives my bed-fellow [Hedges] of any 
sleep, he has only himself and his disturbing national 
park proposition to answer for it.” 

Washburn and Langford were determined to carry the 
national park idea to the people. Unfortunately, Wash- 
burn soon died, and it was left to Nathaniel Langford 
to carry on, almost single-handedly. Langford lectured 
throughout the East, wrote articles, and lobbied in Con- 
gress. He was not to be denied. On March 1, 1872, Presi- 
dent Grant signed into law the bill that created Yellow- 
stone as the first of America’s great national parks. 

Appropriately enough, Nathaniel P. Langford was 
named first park superintendent. He served well in this 
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capacity for five years, though he was badly handicapped 
by having no funds and no real moral support to help 
him overcome the hostility and criticism of those who 
saw in Yellowstone an opportunity to reap illicit gain. In 
1877 Langford resigned, no longer able to devote his time 
to an unpaid job, and was succeeded by Philetus W. 
Norris. 

Norris was a most fortunate choice; with a lesser man 
as superintendent, the national park movement might have 
died with Langford. But Norris was as dedicated to the 
national park idea as his predecessor had been. And he 
was more fortunate, in that Congress, during his tenure, 
appropriated funds for administration. 

The same year that Norris took over as superintendent 
the Nez Percé Indians under their brave chieftain, Joseph, 
went on their long retreat, driven from their ancestral 
homeland in Idaho and Oregon and seeking refuge in 
Canada. The Nez Percés had been badly treated by some 
unscrupulous white men in their homeland, and at the 
battle of the Big Hole in southwestern Montana they had 
suffered heavy losses as they fought off an early dawn 
attack by Federal troops. In late August of 1877, these 
Indians took temporary refuge in the remote vastness of 
Yellowstone National Park, and here they terrorized 
several groups of tourists, some of whom they captured. 
Joseph, noble man that he was, spared the lives of some 
of these innocent people, but others he could not save 
because his vengeful young men were hard to restrain. 

P. W. Norris was from Michigan, a civilized state that 
had long since ceased to hear the Indian war cry. Now in 
this wild Yellowstone region he was given a good scare. 
He built a blockhouse at his Mammoth Hot Springs head- 
quarters, with a cupola on top in which he mounted a 
heavy gun. Fortunately though, he never had to resort 
to this defense. After 1877 there were no more Indian 
troubles in the park, except for a few wild braves who 
occasionally came through for the purpose of stealing 
horses from unwary tourists. 

After that first shaky year as Yellowstone’s super- 
intendent, Norris was able to devote his time to extensive 
travel about the park, making a study of the region and 
its phenomena. This was a labor of love for him. He dis- 
covered a new geyser basin which came to bear his name; 
he lectured and wrote, helping to increase the knowledge 
and appreciation of this most unique area. He also built 
trails, and improved and extended wagon roads into the 
park, to make it more accessible for the increasing number 
of tourists. 

In 1882 this devoted man’s tenure as superintendent 
ran out and he was succeeded by P. H. Conger. This 
became another and even more serious year of crisis for 
Yellowstone, and for the national park idea. With the 
ending of Indian troubles, and the construction of roads 
and trails into the park, thousands of people were visiting 
the area. Some of them came there for purposes other 
than sightseeing. Serious abuses occurred that gravely 
threatened to change the whole aspect of the region. Men 
with the necessary influence found it possible to obtain 
large and valuable tracts of land within the park to use 
as they saw fit. 
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The tourists who visited for pleasure in 1882 hadafe y 
rugged journey even to reach the park. No railroad came § 4; 
within two hundred miles. Travelers from the west came |g, 
on the Central Pacific Railroad to Corinne, Utah, then 
by Gilmer & Salisbury’s Overland Stage Line to Virginia J jy 
City, the capital of Montana Territory. The route by stage J at 
was a rough three hundred and eighty miles, the time 
consumed three days, and the cost of passage fifty dollars, fe, 
Outfitting in Virginia City, the tourists traveled via wagon [| |; 
road to the Firehole region. There they would start on the | R; 
Grand Rounds, known today as the Grand Loop. In 1882, fa; 
it took twenty days. Most of the visitors arriving from the J Bp, 
east chose to go by way of the Northern Pacific Railroad J po 
to Bismarck, North Dakota. At Bismarck they boarded a 
river steamer and traveled up the Missouri to the Yellow- fof 
stone River, and up the Yellowstone to its junction with } ec 
the stage and wagon road, which they took on to Bozeman, [or 
Montana, to outfit for the park. tur 

Here tourists could hire packer-guides at five dollars 
per day, a cook for two dollars a day, saddle horses, 
rigged, for $1.50 per day, and pack horses, rigged, for 
one dollar a day. 

Some parties went into the park by wagon, especially 
those including ladies. But many more preferred to go by 
horseback, for in 1882 some of the best regions in the 
park were still inaccessible by wagon. 

Most of the packer-guides were former plainsmen with 
long experience and a thorough knowledge of the region§ 
Tourist parties from Bozeman went into the park by way 
of the Yellowstone River. The surefooted Indian ponies 
were much appreciated as they followed along the narrow 
road chopped out of the rock above the roaring torrentj 
of the river. This twenty-five mile stretch of road, a re 
markable piece of engineering for the time, had beer 
constructed by the famous and colorful old James “Yankee 
Jim” George. His place at the end of the road near the 
park boundary was a popular camp spot, and here he aia 
collected his toll of “two bits” a head for every human 
and horse. His patrons really got their money’s worth, for 
they had him for their entertainer. Rudyard Kipling, whe 
visited Yellowstone at this time, mentioned him in hig 
American Notes. “Yankee Jim,” he wrote, “was a pital 
turesque old man with a talent for yarns that Ananiaim 
might have envied. . . . Jim saw every one of my tales ang 
went fifty better on the spot. He dealt in bears and Indiang 
. .. never less than twenty each.” 

Like Bridger, James George had lived what he told 
about. He had long been a plainsman and mountaineg 
of no mean ability. 

There were also other entrepreneurs at this time, ang 
within the park itself. A man by the name of McCartney 
had lately constructed a rude but serviceable hotel @ 
Mammoth Hot Springs. Matthew McGuirck had buillj 
bathhouses for those who wanted to soak in the holm 
springs. One visiting German physician of this time whi 
tried out McGuirck’s baths became so taken with theif 
soothing medicinal qualities that he thought Mammoll 
would become best known, not as the headquarters fa 
the national park, but rather as the great “Internationil 
Nervous Sanitarium.” Fortunately, however, McGuirg 
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was not able to monopolize all of the hot springs and in 
time was forced out of business when the true park idea 
gained a firmer foothold. 

It was in the Upper Geyser Basin that the road ended 
in 1882. Here too was Old Faithful, always the favorite 
attraction in the park. 

From Old Faithful and the Upper Geyser Basin, a trail 
led the early-day tourists to the magnificent Yellowstone 
Lake, and along the shore to the outlet of the Yellowstone 
River. From there another road led past Sulphur Moun- 
tain and over Alum Creek, which, contrary to what Jim 
Bridger claimed, did not shrink the horses’ hoofs to needle 
points when they forded. 

Fourteen miles from the lake outlet, the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone River was reached. After that the road 
led to Tower Falls, and then over rolling country to Jack’s, 
or Baronett’s Bridge. Here was a truly remarkable struc- 
ture for the time, the first bridge ever thrown across the 


Yellowstone River, built of hewn timber, with a big pier 
in the center, cribbed with stone. The bridge was built 
by Jack Baronett and miners in his employ, none of whom 
had ever studied engineering, but who had a native instinct 
for building. The bridge was partially destroyed by the 
Nez Percés in 1877 in an attempt to stave off pursuit and 
was later replaced by a steel structure. 

From Baronett’s Bridge the tourist parties had their 
choice of two ways out of the park. They could take -the 
steep wagon road that had been cut by the enterprising 
miners of Cooke City, and follow the road from there 
that led to Fort Custer and eventually the Yellowstone 
River again at Young’s Point, just above the present site 
of Billings, Montana, or they could go by the more pop- 
ular road over the Blacktail Deer Divide and past Gardner 
Falls, on to Mammoth. 

Some thirty thousand tourists did visit the park in 1882. 
Among them were a few who wrote books on it, and 


Lower Falls of Yellowstone River plunge 308 feet. Tourists may descend long stairway to foot of falls for magnificent view 
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expressed the same philosophy that Langford and Norris 
had fought for. This helped to gain acceptance for the 
national park idea. The following year the Northern 
Pacific Railroad brought its line close to the park bound- 
ary, making it accessible for even more thousands of 
visitors. For the majority, this was the trip of a lifetime, 
and they left with a never-to-be-forgotten impression of 
scenic grandeur and natural wonders. The sway of public 
opinion gained a firm foundation for the national park 
idea. 

Perhaps what most strongly convinced Americans that 
their national park idea was a good one was the many 
distinguished foreign visitors who came and saw and 
marveled, then praised this country for the noble idea 
that would preserve such wonders for future generations 
to enjoy. 

There were still troubled years ahead for Yellowstone. 
The Army was forced to administer the area for a number 
of years because of the many outrages going on. Beavers 
had come back in Yellowstone, after being nearly trapped 
out by the early mountain men. Now their fur was again 
in demand, and there was much illicit trapping. Game, 
too, was being slaughtered ruthlessly by so-called sports- 
men, who shot only for the love of killing. Other hunters 


Wapiti, or American Elk, 
are numerous in the park 


Black bears are a frequent 
roadside sight 


shot game illegally for the hides. The Army, with its 
many patrols, helped to put a stop to these abuses. 

Another problem gave the Army more trouble. The 
West was still wild in those days, and there were a number 
of daring robbers who operated in the park. Stagecoaches 
and other conveyances were periodically held up, and the 
tourists relieved of their valuables. It got so bad that the 
Army began assigning troopers to ride with the tourist 
parties. This helped, but did not entirely stop the raids, 

The most daring holdup of all in Yellowstone occurred 
on August 24, 1908, at Shoshone Point. One masked man 
there held up nine coaches carrying a total of one hundred 
fifteen people. He made off with more than $1,000 in cash 
and some $700 worth of watches and jewelry. He had 
planned his holdup cleverly. A trooper had been riding 
ahead of this cavalcade. The masked bandit waited until 
the soldier and the first of the coaches had passed over 
Shoshone Point. Then, brandishing his gun, he rode out 
of cover and stopped the remaining coaches, one by one, 
then scurried away with his loot. But even in those days 
tourists carried cameras. A quick-thinking Chicago lady 
managed to snap a picture of the outlaw, which, despite 
his mask, helped in his capture and conviction. 

By 1915, such crimes had become quite rare. The Army 
had brought a degree of safety to the park for the in- 
creasing numbers of tourists. But soldiers are not trained 
to be good national park administrators. By this time 
many other national parks had been created in America, 
so successful had the idea become. Yosemite in California 
had first been run as a sort of state park, but due to 
Yellowstone’s success, was turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for administration. Others included Crater Lake 
in Oregon; Glacier Park, Montana; Mesa Verde, Colo- 
rado; Mount Rainier, Washington; Platt Park, Okla- 
homa; Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado; Se- 
quoia, California; and Wind Cave, South Dakota. Still 
other parks were created later, including such marvels 
as Grand Canyon in Arizona, Acadia in Maine, and 
Bryce Canyon National Park in Utah. Smaller areas that 
had unique features, either geographical or historical, 
were made into national monuments. 

With the creation of so many of these there was clearly 
a need for some organization dedicated to preserving 
them in keeping with the ideals first expressed around 
the campfire that night in 1870. In 1916 Congress passed 
the National Park Act, creating the National Park Service, 
which gave to Yellowstone and all the other national parks 
and national monuments the strong and skillful admin- 
istration necessary to keep them as places of natural won- 
der and scenic recreational areas. The rangers and natur- 
alists who now man the national parks are well equipped 
to answer any questions tourists may ask of them, and 
do an outstanding job of administering the areas. 

Over fifty million people are now visiting the national 
parks of the United States each year. In all of them, they 
find immediate and easy access to the park treasures with 
none partitioned off by “no trespassing” signs. And this 
they owe to the few men of vision who foresaw the needs 
of people in a more crowded world and had the courage 
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Ernest Boka 


WHat po ArricaNns think about the American nations 
and the Organization of American States? Don’t the 
African nations have many of the same problems that 
plague certain underdeveloped Latin American nations? 
Can similar solutions be found to these problems? To get 
some firsthand African viewpoints, AMERICAS interviewed 
two distinguished government leaders from the Republic 
of the Ivory Coast, a self-administered member of the 
French Community, Ernest Boka and Lambert Amon- 
Tanoh, who are both visiting the United States on sixty- 
day grants. Mr. Boka is Minister of Public Administra- 
tion, and Mr. Amon-Tanoh is Secretary General of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions and Teachers Unions. 
Both are members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Here is a summary of what they had to say: 

“We feel that the key word in inter-American rela- 
tions is the Monroe Doctrine. We understand that the 
chiefs of state and other officials of the American na- 
tions meet together regularly, and that there is a move- 
ment under way to strengthen relations between na- 
tions and keep “America for the Americans.” We have 
heard of the Organization of American States and the 
Pan American Union but know little of them. In our 
country specific facts about these agencies and their ac- 
complishments are not well known; therefore it is diffi- 
cult for us to guess whether some of the inter-American 
institutions might profitably be copied in Africa. 

“Our political background is very different from that 
of Latin America, and this is one of the reasons that 
Mfrican nations are not ready for complete participa- 
ion in a regional organization like the oas. The African 
nations have been in a colonial status for centuries, under 
the Belgians, French, and British; only now are they 
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beginning to receive their independence. Some, like the 
Ivory Coast, are choosing to retain French-Community 
status. But our ties with France will not preclude us from 
full cooperation and association with other African na- 
tions. 

“Each African nation has to settle its own problems 
before any Pan-African organization can be formed. Par- 
ticularly serious internal problems face the Union of 
South Africa. However, the Pan-African movement is 
taking shape, and there have been some regional meet- 
ings, such as the one of the nations south of the Sahara 
held in Madagascar. As states become independent they 
will get together to discuss common problems. 

“We regard the economy of the American nations as 
well-balanced and viable—but the African continent is 
an economic vacuum; even with its approximately two 
hundred million inhabitants it is relatively unpopulated 
and in many areas the economy lacks direction. The prod- 
ucts of the African nations are so similar that we don’t 
see much future for an African common market. 

“The Ivory Coast is the world’s third largest coffee 
producer, and fourth largest cacao producer, so we have 
the problem of competition with certain Latin American 
nations. To some extent, our difficulties in finding a mar- 
ket for coffee were solved by the international agreement 
in Washington. Although we have certain economic prob- 
lems, the Ivory Coast is the only African country with 
a favorable balance of trade. 

“We need more economic and technical assistance— 
concrete help, not just words. UNESCO and FAO teams 
have visited us but the results are not enough. Small 
states not completely independent in the legal sense are 
not eligible for loans from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. We need capital to sur- 
vey the untapped resources of iron ore, manganese, oil, 
and hydroelectric power, and more capital to develop 
them. 

“You can’t cure tuberculosis with aspirin, and that’s 
why we require more technical assistance. France is 
doing a lot for the French Community but its efforts are 
limited. A particularly acute problem is education, be- 
cause between sixty and seventy per cent of the people 
of the Ivory Coast are illiterate, and only thirty to forty 
per cent of school-age children are actually attending 
school. Our situation in this regard is more serious than 
that in many American nations. On the university level, 
we would like to have a program of exchange of students 
and professors, bringing some from countries like the 
United States, Argentina, and Chile. Epidemics are a 
thing of the past in our country, but we still need more 
hospitals and trained personnel.” 

These comments by the distinguished African visitors 
show that many on the “dark continent” are “in the 
dark” about certain aspects of the American states’ 
problems and progress. They also indicate a desire to 
learn more about the Western Hemisphere, correct mis- 
apprehensions, and perhaps apply on their own conti- 
nent some of the philosophies and techniques successful 
in the Americas. Maybe we could learn some lessons 
from them, too. Be 
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THE PAU BUDGET AND WHAT BUYS 


Tue Pan American Union will spend a record $8,300,000 
in the fiscal year that begins July 1, 1960. Since each 
member nation will pay a part of this sum, all have had 
a say in the budget-making process and the budget is 
tailored to meet their most urgent needs. 

What will this money buy? The detailed analysis of 
the budget fills about 1,600 pages, so it is impossible 
to tell the complete story in a few words. But since for 
two years the budget has been program-oriented (money 
budgeted for specific programs within each office), it 
is relatively easy to see which programs are getting the 
most emphasis. 

For example, one million dollars (one eighth of the 
total budget) means fellowships for 417 individuals as 
a part of the technical cooperation activities. The Eco- 
nomic Development Division will get nearly one half 
million dollars, a five-fold increase over last year, to 
carry out thorough studies urgently requested by the 
“Committee of Twenty-one.” These studies will deal with 
the agricultural, industrial, monetary, and fiscal sectors 
of the economy of each country; special reports will be 
made on natural resources, transportation, and agrarian 
reform; and recommendations will be made to overcome 
the main obstacles to economic development. Nearly one 
quarter of a million dollars supports the Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center (CINVA), which is re- 
sponsible for promoting cooperation between the Amer- 
ican nations on the technological aspects of housing, com- 
munity planning, and building. 

Science development programs have also been receiving 
more attention in the past few years; in fiscal 1961 more 
than $200,000 will be spent on programs designed to 
assist member states to develop and strengthen the natural 
and social sciences, especially in the field of atomic 
energy, through promoting training, facilitating exchange 
of information, and holding technical meetings. 

One program that is starting out on a small scale 
because of limited funds, but is expected to expand to 
the size of the fellowship program within a few years, 
is that of exchanging professors between the universities 
of the Americas. 

These programs cited include only the “big spenders” 
and those singled out for special importance; there are 
many significant smaller programs within the six sub- 
stantive PAU departments, which together spend 58 per 
cent of the budget (a percentage that has been rising in 
recent years.) The three offices that furnish necessary 
general services now get only 17 per cent, while the 
executive office gets 4 per cent and general adminis- 
trative costs account for 17 per cent. 

Budgets for the Pan American Union are the end 
product of a painstaking process that begins more than 
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a year before they are scheduled to go into effect. The 
departments and other units of the Pan American Union 
plan their year’s programs more than a year in advance, 
and then estimate the cost of these programs. A four-man 
executive group headed by the executive officer confers 
with the department directors if it feels that a program 
should wait or be reduced in scope, and presents its 
recommendations to the Assistant Secretary General. 
When the proposed program-budget has his endorsement, 
it goes to the Secretary General, who submits it to the 
Council of the oas nine months before it is scheduled 
to take effect. 

In the next three or four months every item in the 
proposed budget is gone over with a fine-tooth comb by 
the Council’s Committee on Program and Budget, which 
is presently composed of representatives from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. This watchdog committee 
knows which programs the Council regards as priority 
items and knows more or less how much the member 
nations are willing to pay for them. If it is in a pruning 
mood, the Committee may make very sizable cuts—in 
the 1961 fiscal year budget $1,118,299 was slashed, mostly 
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from travel and supplies items. But the Committee may 
add to the amounts requested by the Secretary General, 
and to various items of this budget it added $226,826. 
In other words, there was a net reduction of more than 
$891,000. The Committee’s recommendations are nearly 
always accepted by the full Council, which makes the 
final decision. 

What happens if the authorized funds are not enough? 
Well, the Secretary General is authorized to use the 
$45,000 in the contingency fund, and can transfer, on 
his own authority, up to 5 per cent of a department’s 
budget to another department, if he can do so without 
eliminating or “substantially changing” an approved pro- 
gram. Any transfers of more than 5 per cent must first 
have the Program and Budget Committee’s approval. 

Although increases in the pau budget over the years 
have meant increases in the quotas of the member states, 
the system for apportioning these quotas is fair and 
equitable. Contributions of each nation are in the same 
relative proportion as their United Nations quotas (which 
are based on a complex formula that considers popula- 
tion, gross national product, rate of growth, etc.), but 
the maximum quota for any one nation is 66 per cent 
of the total pau budget, and no state’s per capita con- 
tribution may exceed that of the largest contributor. 
In fiscal year 1961 the United States is contributing 
66 per cent of the budget, or nearly five and one half 
million dollars. Other states contributing more than one 
per cent are Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Chile, and Cuba (in order of contributions). The 
quota system is especially fair to the seven member states 
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least able to shoulder heavy financial burdens for the 
oas—they are each asked to contribute only $25,000, 
which is of course less than their costs for representation 
in the Council. There is no mechanism within the oas 
to force member states to pay delinquent quotas, and 
several nations owe money for one or more years. Relief 
is in sight, for action is expected soon on a proposal 
to permit partial payments in national currencies, an 
idea that has been under consideration for twelve years. 
Reports of the Program and Budget Committee detailing 
the mechanics of national currency payments are being 
considered by the member states and final recommenda- 
tions are expected by September. 

There are many inter-American organizations operating 
within the oas framework that are not included in the 
pau budget. They each have their own procedure for 
preparing budgets and receiving the funds they need to 
function. Technical cooperation activities of the OAs, 
except for the fellowship program and direct technical 
assistance, are also outside the PAU budget. The Technical 
Cooperation Program (discussed in the April AMERICAS) 
will spend more than $1,600,000 in calendar year 1960. 
Instead of relying on quotas, the program depends on 
voluntary contributions. This year only half of the mem- 
ber states are contributing. 

At the request of the Inter-American Conference, the 
Program and Budget Committee is studying the possibility 
of unifying the budgets of all of the specialized agencies 
so that each nation will have to make just one payment 
instead of several. Any action on this score will probably 
wait for the next Inter-American Conference—G.M. 6 
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VILLA-LOBOS IN RETROSPECT 


Music lovers throughout the world 
mourned the recent death of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. This intimate eulogy of 
the Brazilian composer was written by 
Héctor Arellano Agurto in O Cruzeiro, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Those who mourn the passing of 
Heitor Villa-Lobos cannot forgive him 
for leaving without fulfilling a prom- 
ise: to live to be one hundred. That 
was his wish, declared with such as- 
surance that nobody could have 
doubted that his will would bring it 
about. He had the gift of a genius and 
the enthusiasm of an adolescent. . . . 

There was no vanity in his attitude, 
merely the desire to live. He loved 
music because it was the food that 
sustained him. He was one of those 
men who live to compose, and com- 
pose to live. This is the only way 
one can explain his fabulous produc- 
tion, more than two thousand works, 
all imbued with the exquisite sensi- 
tivity and sincerity that were the hall- 
mark of his personality. He never cre- 
ated anything that he did not feel and 
know intensely. He could have used 
his skill and his fame to compose for 
the commercial market, but Villa-Lobos 
was not the man to betray himself 
or others. In all his scores there was 
a piece of his Brazil, the Brazil that 
he loved so much and knew like the 
palm of his hand; and of the conti- 
nent that he traveled over from one 
end to the other, during his youth, 
learning by heart the song of the 
birds, the rustling of the foliage of the 
immense jungle trees, the howls of the 
wild animals, the hissing of the snakes. 
Villa-Lobos not only sang to nature, 
he made of nature a song. His music 
had rhythm, meaning, feeling—it was 
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an expression of something that could 
be seen and touched. The arts were 
joined together in his notes, because 
in them were color, plasticity, and per- 
spective. What is more, in Villa-Lobos’ 
music one can read all the history and 
geography of Brazil. He transformed 
all sorts of popular themes into music, 
and dignified them without detracting 
from them. He found themes for sym- 
phonies in the folklore of the streets. 
That is why his name is intimately 
linked with his country, as was the 
case with Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, 
Stravinsky, and Bach, the latter an 
idol of the maestro’s. But not even his 
love for the “father of music” could 
decrease his admiration for the things 
of his own nation. He was as moved 
by Bach’s “Passion” as he was by a 
choro, baidn, or samba; and he was 
excited by a Mass of the genius as 
much as by hearing, seeing or danc- 
ing in the carnival of Rio. Villa-Lobos 
was a man of the most unexpected 
and diverse attitudes, who won as many 
decorations and titles as eulogies and 
adjectives; but none more exact, in 
our opinion, than someone’s compari- 
son of him to the Amazon River. For 
the splendor of his talent, the rich- 


“Janio Quadros in Cuba,” from O Estado 
de Sao Paulo, Sdo Paulo, Brazil 


ness of his inspiration, and the force 
with which he knew how to express 
them, there could not be a better simile 
than the majestic and immense fresh- 
water ocean... . 

An inexhaustible fountain of inspi- 
raticn, Villa-Lobos’ compositions in- 
cluded sixteen choros for various en- 
sembles and large orchestras; seven 
symphonies: “Uirapuru,” “Amazonas,” 
“Caixinha de Boas Festas,” “Curru- 
pira,” “Mandu-Sarara,” and “Ma- 
doma”; ballets: “Discovery of Bra- 
zil”; four suites: “Fantasia New York 
Sky-line Melody,” “African Dances,” 
etc. Among his best pieces for orches- 
tra were “Vidapura,” “Oratério,” 
“Cirandas,” “Momo Precoce,” “A 
Prole do Bebé,” and numerous other 
scores. 

One of his last pieces, which served 
as background music for a motion pic- 
ture based on Hudson’s book “Green 
Mansions,” seems to be the virtuoso’s 
artistic testament. . . . 

He had been born predestined for 
glory. It was his godmother and his 
tutor. Music was his love and his mo- 
tivating force. His father, Dom Rail 
Villa-Lobos, musician and public of- 
ficial, took charge of testing him and 
correcting him. Every afternoon 
“Tuhu”—as his family called him— 
had to pass strict examinations. 

“Tuhu, what note is this?” Dom 
Raul would ask. 

Raising his eyes, the boy would 
think a little and then answer with- 
out embarrassment, “La, Dad.” 

His acute ear could identify the most 
extraneous sounds, even those in the 
squeaking of a wheel or in the songs 
of the birds. They say that Napoleon 
unconsciously solved geometry prob- 
lems with the point of his spade on 


the ground; Villa-Lobos identified the 
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musical scale wherever he went. He did 
it because he enjoyed it and also be- 
cause it pleased his father. 

That is why the accusations made 
against him are so unjust. His critics 
said that he did not know music, that 
he did not understand counterpoint. 
However, he composed pieces with rare 
originality and charm for piano, violin, 
flute, or any other instrument. He wrote 
inspired trios, quartets, quintets, and 
symphonies. Villa-Lobos never was dis- 
comfited by his critics; on the con- 
trary, he said that “enemies are useful 
because they don’t let one get care- 
less.” . . . He was dynamic in every- 
thing he did—whether he was compos- 
ing, discussing politics, or conducting 
in Carnegie Hall or in Covent Garden. 
His vehement and explosive fits were 
over in a minute; they changed rap- 
idly into a sweet, childlike smile. But 
he could not stop having them, because 
Villa-Lobos was a frank and sincere 
man who saw things as black or white 
and was not afraid to say so. He talked 
and acted as his conscience and good 
judgment dictated. But in spite of the 
intensity of his fleeting fits of anger, 
there was a fatherly tone in them that 
inspired more humility than rebel- 
liousness in his victims. None of those 
who were close to him failed to ad- 
mire and love him. His musicians re- 
vered him as he did Bach. With his 
natural leadership and his greater ar- 
tistic merits, Villa-Lobos directed them 
as if they were just one man. 


Before beginning a concert, he usu- 
ally put down his baton and took 
some instrument from a musician—the 
first one he came to—to show the 
sounds he wanted to achieve. This was 
not difficult for him, because he played 
all instruments perfectly, although the 
cello was his favorite. It was the in- 
strument with which he began his pro- 
fessional music career, in an orchestra 
that gave concerts in one of the prin- 
cipal theaters of Rio de Janeiro. In 
those days he was a student in the 
School of Medicine; that is to say, he 
was enrolled in that school, but he 
never attended because he was too busy 
with rehearsals. One day, despite his 
mother’s pleading, he decided to give 
up the scalpel and travel throughout 
his country, to dissect with his sensi- 
tive perception all the hidden nerves 
and arteries of that sleeping giant, Bra- 


zil. The artist’s world-wide fame grew 
rapidly, but he remained the same sim- 
ple, human man as ever. He could carry 
on an animated conversation about 
Bach, and suddenly stop to buy ice 
cream, or tell a joke unrelated to the 
discussion. His eccentricities were not 
ridiculous nor were they the result of 
a desire to show off; they were as spon- 
taneous and sincere as his creations. 
Villa-Lobos was a man with the soul 
of a child. Dona Arminda, the most 
faithful companion of his life, under- 
stood this. When this woman accepted 
him as her husband, she made a vow 
to serve him until death. And she ful- 
filled it. No one was closer to the 
maestro than she, and her loving eyes 
watched out for him wherever he went. 
She took care of the smallest details: 
the preparation of Brazilian meals in 
Paris, London, Rome, or New York, 
and providing his usual cup of black 
coffee. When a slight movement of the 
cigar in his mouth indicated that the 
maestro was going to speak, Dona Ar- 
minda was already ready to satisfy his 
wishes. Cushions were always strewn 
all over the floor of the house so that 
the musician would be comfortable 
while he was composing, since he liked 
to write his scores while stretched out 
prone on the floor, listening to soap 
operas with the radio at full volume. 
When he was asked why he did this, 
he answered that otherwise he would 
produce only funeral marches. When 
he was not playing the radio, he en- 
joyed listening to the bustle of the 
neighborhood children. . . . 

If he got tired of writing, he didn’t 
bother to collect his work so that he 
could continue it later. He calmly said, 


“Tt doesn’t matter, I’ll begin all over.” - 


Instead of trying to get some rest 
in a chair or in bed, the tireless com- 
poser took a cab or streetcar to his 
club to play billiards, a sport in which 
he had no serious rivals. Each shot was 
enlivened by some humorous or satiri- 
cal quip, and he had no equals at this 
either. Once, in the United States, he 
signed—without having read it—a con- 
tract for a television performance. Mo- 
ments before the program he was curi- 
ous to know who the sponsor was, and 
when he learned that it was a brewery. 
he exclaimed: “But I don’t drink beer!” 
. .. The program was called off. 


Brazil wept and the world mourned 


the death of this charming, good-na- 
tured genius. Therefore he can’t be 
forgiven for leaving without fulfilling 
his promise to live to be a hundred. 
Perhaps now he is smiling maliciously, 
just as he used to when he was joking. 


From Carteles, Havana, Cuba 


GAVIDIA OF EL SALVADOR 


The increasing fame of the late Salva- 
dorean poet and dramatist Francisco 
Gavidia merited this biographical 
sketch by Luis Gallegos Valdés in 
Centroamericana, Mexico City. 


When Gabriela Mistral visited San 
Salvador many years ago, the first 
thing she did was to ask for Don 
Francisco Antonio Gavidia. 

Gavidia’s name—we Salvadoreans 
call him el maestro Gavidia—has gone 
beyond our frontiers and is cited with 
respect by those who know Spanish 
American poetry. 

It was Gavidia who initiated Rubén 
Dario into the secrets of French meter, 
when both were scarcely more than 
boys. Rubén had come to El Salvador 
for the first time, and had been well 
received. . . . La Juventud Athenaeum 
opened its doors to him; society did 
too. Gavidia, who was scarcely eight- 
een at the time, was one of his closest 
friends from the moment he arrived. 

A reader and admirer of Nijiez de 
Arce, Bécquer, and especially Campoa- 
mor, Rubén was already steeped in 
the Spanish classics. But his soul vi- 
brated to romantic chords. He had 
experimented, in his verses, with all 
the metrical forms known in Spanish. 
Gavidia introduced him to Victor 
Hugo. Rubén was dazzled. The key to 
his success was assured. 

La América Poética, the anthology 
edited by the Argentine critic Juan 
Maria Gutiérrez, as Don Francisco 
told us in an interview in 1950, was 
then one of the books most read by 
young poetry-lovers. There was more 
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quantity than quality in its pages: 
doleful weeping, heart-rending la- 
ments, funebrial presentiments, all too 
often rhetorical trash. Abigail Lozano 
of Venezuela, the prototype of roman- 
tic poets, was much imitated then. 
Book stores and private book collec- 
tions were scarce in San Salvador in 
those days. A little Latin, grammar, 
and the Spanish poets of the time 
comprised the intellectual baggage of 
the people interested in letters. 

Don Francisco did not know how 
he acquired Victor Hugo’s La Leyenda 
de Los Siglos (The Legend of the Cen- 
turies). . . . However it happened, 
Francisco Antonio, pushing aside 
América Poética, plunged into read- 
ing the French poet and, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, generously shared 
his discovery with Dario. Listening to 
Stella being read aloud to him to un- 
derscore the difference between the 
French and Spanish Alexandrine, 
Rubén, with his keen ear, caught the 
difference at once, though he scarcely 
understood French then. 

A few days later he brought Ga- 
vidia a batch of copy sheets, the kind 
used in newspaper offices, on which 
he had written some stanzas. In these 
the free caesura of the French Alex- 
andrine, as if by magic, had been 
made completely at home in Spanish. 
. .. Thus the revolution of modernism 
began, perhaps without either boy be- 
ing aware of it then. 

It shattered the monotonous rhythm 
of the Spanish Alexandrine that Zor- 
rilla so carefully cultivated, fourteen 
syllables with the unvarying mid- 
point at the seventh syllable, on which 
the tonic accent fell with an isochronic 
beat. Even a poet with so fine an ear 
as the Mexican Gutiérrez Najera had 
found it necessary to use the seven- 
and-seven Alexandrine, as did other 
poets of this continent who were un- 
aware of the mobility of the caesura, 
the happy discovery we owe to Ga- 
vidia, which Dario used to obtain the 
most varied sonorities from the Span- 
ish language. 

For this reason, one may rightly 
speak of the “School of San Salvador,” 
as the talented poet and writer Cris- 
tobal Humberto Ibarra recently did in 
Buenos Aires. 

In spite of this, the work of Gavidia 
is not sufficiently well known. In 1913, 
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the government ordered his works pub- 
lished, and a single volume was printed, 


including his poems, plays, lyric 
works, and El Libro de los Azahares 
(The Book of the Orange Blossoms). 
In 1941, the University published his 
Discursos, Estudios y Conferencias 
(Discourses, Studies, and Lectures), 
revealing him as a concise and elegant 
prose writer, a humanist on a par with 
Father Juan Bertis. 

El Libro de los Azahares was writ- 
ten while he was still an adolescent. 
Later he wrote his song to Central 
America, a poem full of vigor. Worthy 
of anthologies is “La Ofrenda del 
Brahman (The Brahman’s Gift),” a 
well-molded poem of Parnassian feel- 
ing. Few poets have studied so well as 
he the application of the Greek hexa- 
meter to Spanish, theoretically and 
practically, in poems of great metrical 
ostentation, chiefly interesting as para- 
digms. . . . 

He is a classicist, but his thought 
is American. Poet, dramatist, critic, 
historian—Gavidia is an honor to 
Central America. As is the case with 
all great men, his modesty was de- 
lightful. . . . 

Further, Gavidia has exhalted the 
democratic ideal on which the idea 
of Central American nationality was 
based. . . . A true patriarch, his life 
was long and productive, characterized 
by harmony, the Apollonian attitude, 
Christian fervor, and deep and serene 
thought. 

Gavidia was always interested in 
the theater, . . . especially in the de- 
velopment of an American theater, 
presented in language accessible to 
the people. It should have its own 
themes, as the Greek theater had, 
themes that afford the playwright the 
opportunity to exalt legendary and 
historical personages, demonstrating 
his inventiveness and contributing to 
the improvement of the public taste 
when his literary creations are brought 
to life. His principal dramatic works 
include: 

Lucia Lasso o los Piratas (Lucia 
Lasso, or the Pirates), a three-act play 
in verse that is his major theatrical 
offering; it is difficult to produce be- 
cause it calls for elaborate stagecraft: 
it requires galleons and a large cast. 

Amor e Interés (Love and Interest), 
a lyric comedy that “was written 


shortly after a presidential campaign 
during which a clash of opposing fac- 
tions had left the dead body of one of 
the electors on the street in front of 
the municipal buildings. Basically, it 
is a plea for tolerance for political 
opinions.” 

La Princesa Cavek, a dramatic frag. 
ment in verse, evoking the pre-Con- 
quest times of the lords of Cuzcatlan, 

Ursino, a play in five acts about 
the famous bandit El Partideno, set 
in the time of Fernando VII, when the 
fight for independence was at its 
height. A renegade friar and outlaw, 
El Partiderio inflamed the popular 
imagination during the whole last 
century. 

Jupiter, a play in four acts that has 
vigorous and rapid action. . . . It is 
a symbolic work: Jupiter [the slave] 
represents the people, loyal to the 
monarchy and the Church until the 
teachings and examples of the patriots 
lead them to emancipation. The con- 
spiracy of 1814. . . is the historical 
setting of the play... . 

This work, which Gavidia wrote in 
1895, is just as pertinent today, and 
it received new life when it was re- 
cently presented at the Fine Arts 
Theater. 


GUATEMALA’S NATIONAL 
TREE 


An article in the same magazine, 
which features articles from the five 
Central American countries and Pan- 
ama, gave the story behind Guate- 
mala’s choice of the ceiba as its na- 
tional tree. It was written by Maria 
Albertina Galvez. 


It was Dr. Sisto Padilla, the famous 
Salvadorean botanist, who first sug- 
gested twenty years ago that the ceiba 
be named the national tree of Guate- 
mala, because of its gigantic spread, 
covering as much as nineteen hundred 
square yards, its beautiful foliage, ex- 
cellent medicinal properties, and many 
other qualities that make it the queen 
of Guatemalan trees, as well as because 
of its pleasing historical tradition. ... 

The national tree of Guatemala, 
classified by Gaerth as Ceiba pentan- 
dra, belongs to the Bombacaceae fam- 
ily. From its medicinal trunk the best 
canoes are made; its flowers are white 
and its fruit produces kapok, so the 
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Design of cotton shroud from Pachacamac, 
Peru 


whole tree is useful to man; the ceiba, 
or ceibo, as it is commonly called, is 
found in all tropical [American] coun- 
tries, but grows particularly well in 
our soil. Historically, it has been an 
element of mythology, not only among 
the Maya-Quiché, who always gave it 
an important place, but also among 
other aboriginal peoples of the Amer- 
icas, who rendered it daily tribute 
and adoration as a symbol of life. 

Our ancestors proudly maintained 
that “the lineage of the race” came 
from its powerful sap. 

The Mayas, who worshipped the 
ceiba, or Yaxché as it is still called in 
Yucatan, as the sacred tree of life, con- 
sidered it the axis of the world and 
believed its powerful roots strength- 
ened the earth so it would not fall in, 
holding it above the abode of Xibalba, 
or the Maya hell. Its four branches 
supported the universe, where the 
Heart of the Sky reigned; in addition 
to the supreme “deities, the four Bacabs 
lived there, who represented the four 
cardinal points. 

Dr. Sylvanus Morley, in his impor- 
tant work on the Mayas, mentioned 
that the Yaxchés or ceibas of the forest 
were believed to transform themselves 
at night into the most beautiful women, 
who lured men to their deaths. 

In the pages of El Libro de los Li- 
bros de Chilam Balam (a translation 
of the Maya texts written in Yucatan 
after the Spanish conquest), we find 
the ceiba occupying an important role 
in the aquatic cult and in other phases 


of their mythology; as the abode of 
the goddess Ixtaba, who appears in 
the codices hung by a rope. She had 
the power of leading men to mysterious 
death, and could also change into a 
prickly pear always protected by its 
thorns. 

Very important for reading horo- 
scopes, and of great influence in all 
human activities, the Red Ceiba with 
the supreme attribute of Wise Tree 
occupied the day Kan, the first day 
name in the twenty-day cycle of the 
Tonalamatl or Book of Days, which 
was used by the principal peoples of 
Mexico and Central America for pre- 
dicting the character, trade, and other 
aspects of the future of the newborn. 


A historian, speaking of Yucatan, 
said that it was Imox, represented by 
a ceiba, who was the first legendary 
settler of that region and was thus a 
symbol of the indigenous people. 

Diego de Landa said of the Yaxché: 
in the Indians’ beliefs about the other 
life, which divides the good from the 
wicked, they put the ceiba or Yaxché 
in a place of particular enchantment 
that provided eternal rest. 

Among the rites observed by our 
ancestors in their veneration of the 
ceiba were daily offerings of honey 
and flowers, animal sacrifices and the 
sacred smoke of copal incense, from 
the hands of the high priests, who 
held their councils and made their 
laws under the enchantment of its 
green branches. ... . 

Its distinguished figure is one of 
the principal symbols that adorn the 
sacred codices; in the form of a 
genealogical tree or among other fig- 


ures, it appears on the stelae of Mayan . 


temples, as at the ruins of Palenque; 
and it continues to figure among the 
sacrosanct emblems of the race as a 
symbol of distinction; it is prominent 
among the figures woven into the 
typical fabrics worn by the Indians 
today, along with the quetzal, the two- 
headed eagle, the north star, and other 
symbols of robust lineage. 

Its presence on our soil is an in- 
tegral part of our nationhood. 

Under its verdant foliage the con- 
queror of Guatemala, Pedro de Alva- 
rado, mourned one of his most terrible 
defeats by the Pasacos, in the plaza of 
Masahuat de Sonsonate, El Salvador. 


A huge ceiba received the last 
breath of Cuauhtémoc, hung from its 
branches along with two of his most 
loyal companions. 

Its shade also protected the first 
heralds of our Christian civilization. 
Under its cool branches were cele- 
brated the first religious ceremonies 
in the province. .. . 

The Spanish conquistadors, wishing 
to preserve this beautiful tradition, 
this respect for the symbols of our 
ancestors, planted the ceiba in the 
plazas near all the town halls, in all 
the places they conquered, along with 
the sacred symbols of the Christian 
religion: the holy cross and the sacred 
temple. 

Among the famous historic ceibas 
are the ones at Palin, Chiquimula, San 
Francisco Petén, and the one at Ama- 
titlan planted by Fray Domingo Mar- 
tinez when the Dominicans were own- 
ers and overlords of the lake in the 
sixteenth century, and the one in 
Morazan Park in that city. 

Knowing the inherent value of our 
ceiba, the botanist Ulises Rojas did 
not hesitate to propose it as the na- 
tional tree of Guatemala. His sugges- 
tion was accepted, and on March 8, 
1955, the President of the Republic, 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, so pro- 
claimed it. 
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Recent MEXIGAN LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Mauricio de la Selva 


CENTAURO AL SoL, by German Pardo Garcia. Mexico 
City, Editorial Cultura, 1959. 250 p. 

Since 1930, German Pardo Garcia has published nine- 
teen books of poetry; all except the first, Voluntad (Free 
Will), have been issued in Mexico. That one was pub- 
lished in Colombia, where the poet was born. A resident 
of Mexico for the last three decades, Pardo Garcia is 
one of the creators of poetry who has shown the most 
understanding and feeling for the language; in the whole 
Hemisphere, he is perhaps the poet who is least inter- 
ested in resorting to what the grammarians have called 
“poetic license,” which the unlettered use and abuse in 
their bad writing. 

Centauro al Sol (Centaur in the Sun), German Pardo 
Garcia’s latest book, confirms the indications that he 
is destined to be counted among the great American 
poets. His poems will be remembered along with those 
of Guillermo Valencia, José Asuncién Silva, and Porfirio 
Barba Jacob, his countrymen; and beside those of his 
Latin American contemporaries: Pablo Neruda, Carlos 
Pellicer, Jorge Carrera Andrade, José Portogalo, José 
Luis Bernardez, Andrés Eloy Blanco, Alberto Hidalgo, 
and others. 

A solitary poet, independent of literary cliques, de- 
voted to an orderly life that has allowed him to make 
the most of his vitality, he has constructed his poems 
with respect for the lights and shadows of the language, 
observing its rules, and taking advantage of its euphonies. 
He has been writing for forty years, and in addition to 
the natural evolution that his talent has shown from book 
to book, all his works demonstrate a deep concern for 
the process of composition; his treatment of subjects 
is so old and at the same time so freshly his own that, 
from Voluntad (1930) to Centauro al Sol (1959), the 
reader does not lose sight of the unity of style in his 


poetry. 
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Any one of this poet’s books is a text that teaches how 
to write poems well, whether a writer would follow the 
schools of avantguardism or modernism, or write within 
a formal classical structure, or in free verse. Centauro 
al Sol shows his facility for composing poetry, since 
this volume includes poems written in verses of varying 
meter; the perfect sonnets are as impeccable as the free- 
verse pieces. As an example, we quote one of the many 
sonnets from Centauro al Sol, “Ausencia [Absence]”: 


Sé que a las puertas de mi dura casa 
por mi yo estuve preguntando un dia. 
jAusente!, respondieron. Y era mia 

la voz que sufre, descorpora y pasa. 


Mis senas escribi en la piel escasa 

de la mano y clamé que volveria. 

jMas, para qué insinuarme, si sabia 

que soy ausencia y combustion sin brasa! 


jAh del que verdes arcoiris junta 
y su hospitalidad ruega y auxilio 
para alondras que el aire descoyunta! 


jAh de la codorniz casi utensilio, 
y del que ausente de su ser pregunta 
por su vida en su propio domicilio! 


I know that at the doors of my bitter home 

I stood one day, asking for myself. 

“He is gone,” the answer came. The voice 

Of suffering, disembodied and transient, was mine. 


I noted my address on the thin skin 

Of my hand and cried out I would return. 

Why do I come searching, when I know 

That I am absence, I am combustion without coals! 


Ah for the one who gathers the green of the rainbows 
And demands their comfort and aid 
For the larks torn apart in the violent air! 


Ah for the quail now no more than a thing, 
And for the one who is absent from his own being, 
Asking for his life at his own home! 


The poetry of German Pardo Garcia has been trans- 
lated into Italian and French, and the American poet 
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Muna Lee has translated into English ten poems selected 
from his extensive work. Intellectuals from other latitudes 
have been interested in this great Colombian poet; in 
Mexico Carlos Pellicer said some time ago that José 
Asuncion Silva, Porfirio Barba Jacob, and German Pardo 
Garcia have shaped the poetry of anguish in Colombia. 


German Pardo Garcia 


Dolores Castro 


La TieRRA EstA Sonanpo, by Dolores Castro. Mexico 
City, Imprenta Universitaria, 1959 


CANTARES DE VELA, by Dolores Castro. Mexico City, 
Editorial Jus (Coleccion “Voces Nuevas,” No. 10), 1960. 
75 p. 

In Mexican poetry several significant feminine voices 
have been heard; we shall discuss two of them here: 
Dolores Castro and Griselda Alvarez, whose work is in 
the vein of Rosario Castellanos and Margarita Michelena, 
among others. 

The work of Dolores Castro is, in our opinion, one 
of the most refined expressions of contemporary Mexican 
poetry; the Guatemalan poet and critic Rail Leiva com- 
mitted a grave mistake by not including her name in 
his Imagen de la Poesia Mexicana Contemporanea (Image 
of Contemporary Mexican Poetry), which has been pre- 
viously discussed in AMERICAS. Dolores Castro has found 
the formula for communicating her thoughts with clarity 
and vigor; she has the power of synthesis, evident in both 
the length of the poem and in the tight linking of ideas 
that any other poet would have developed with forced 
exuberance. 

It would be difficult to name a poet who would surpass 
her in the maturity of her brilliant conciseness. Her 
power of synthesis is inborn, although she has worked 
hard at its perfection; it is a skill that stems more 
from natural temperament than from the nights of wake- 
fulness. At least, that is the impression we get when we 
notice that her first published poem “El Corazén Trans- 
figurado [The Transfigured Heart]” appeared in 1949: 
in eleven years she has earned a law degree, studied 
literature, traveled in Europe, written for magazines, 
newspapers, and radio stations, and has established her 
own family home. 

Although not anxious to publish her work and show 
the writer’s vanity that the medium demands, Dolores 
Castro has released, at the request of her friends, the 
poems that up to now have made up her short bibliog- 
raphy: in 1952, Siete Poemas (Seven Poems), and in 
1955 Ocho Poetas Mexicanos (Eight Mexican Poets) in 
which, as it is logical to suppose, she is included with 


another seven authors. The second of the volumes that 
we are commenting on, Cantares de Vela (Songs of Vigil) , 
includes poetry written in 1955. 

From La Tierra Esta Sonando (The Earth Is Sound- 
ing), we reproduce one of her poems; let us understand 
this synthesis, let us feel the “sound” of the earth: 
A veces Sometimes the heart 
le pesa al corazon musicalmente Is weighed down by the music 
su trajin azorado. Of its uncertain way. 

La claridad celeste A celestial clarity 

nos vuelve todo de cristal, Turns all to crystal 

y una dicha lejana se acumula And a distant joy is added 
a la dicha presente. To the present joy. 

In Cantares de Vela the poet deals with many subjects, 
all masterfully. But she is most effective with those in 
which she plumbs the depth of her thought, and elevates 
to a prodigious height the most gentle ideas of tenderness, 
meditation, and subtlety, through philosophy and feeling; 
we see the poet with the harshness of a grandmother’s 
voice and with the softness of a child’s song. But between 
the meditation and the subtlety there are poems that 
proclaim the happy medium. While we could point out 
many, it is sufficient to quote “Nada Viene ni Pasa 
[Nothing Comes or Happens]”: 

I bow before your person 
To look into the depths 


Each time deeper than before. 
Where the deep waters darken, 


I enter. 

I am bewildered in a flutter 
Of sighs and fear. 
Farther on, deeper inside, 
Nothing comes or happens, 
Only silence. 


Me inclino ante tu cuerpo 
a mirar hacia el fondo 
cada vez mas adentro. 
Donde se oscurece el agua, 
entro. 
Me aturdo en un revoloteo 
de suspiros y miedo. 
Mas alla, mas adentro, 
nada viene ni pasa; 
solo el silencio. 
Osras CompLetas (y Otros CuENTOS), by Augusto 
Monterroso. Mexico City, Imprenta Universitaria, 1959. 
129 p. 
In our last book roundup we commented on the Anto- 
logia del Cuento Guatemalteco (Anthology of the Guate- 
malan Short Story), compiled by the United States author 
Ruth S. Lamb. Among the deficiencies which we pointed 
out was the inclusion of a story-writer whose work was 
not yet collected in book form, since the anthologist 
stated that the tales in the volume did not include scattered 
works in newspapers and magazines. We must mention 
this because after this anthology had been published, a 
book by Augusto Monterroso, an excellent Guatemalan 
story-writer, was published. If Mrs. Lamb had made one 
exception to her rule and included this writer, then still 
without a published book, her mistake would have been 
less, and we could have compensated for her forgetfulness 
by forgetting to remind her of it, because it is ungrateful 
to do harm to those who do us good. 
Actually, any of the texts of Obras Completas (y Otros 
Cuentos) (Complete Works [and Other Stories]) raises 
the spirit of whoever reads it; each story by the Guate- 
malan writer Augusto Monterroso helps build an under- 
standing of the most obscure terms of day-to-day life. 
He goes along the road where the everyday dangers that 
threaten man travel, and meets them face to face. Armed 
with what?—-good humor; a good humor arising from 
a severely critical background; the infinite irony is con- 
jugated in as many tenses as there are problems; some- 
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times a single story pours irony upon ten or twenty 
customs, or ways, or presumptions, or fatuities, or lies, 
or dreams; in short, all the defects, vices, and mistakes 
committed by men of bad faith. The core of the matter 
is to punish the “giant” partner, the fabulous “per- 
former,” the “writer” of works he has not written, the 
haughty and ignorant “first lady,” and so on; to punish 
the know-it-all with silent, intimate laughter, which is 
the more devastating the more irrational or non-existent 
the power to which he pretends. 

Augusto Monterroso’s Obras Completas is really his 
first work and contains thirteen stories, of enviable form; 
the fact that he named his first volume Obras Completas 
gives an idea of his unquenchable good humor. Another 
example of the wit of this smiling writer is his seventh 
story, entitled “The Dinosaur,” which, although we are 
pressed for space, we quote here in full, hoping no one 
tires his eyes. Here it is: 

“When he awakened, the dinosaur was still there.” 

All sorts of discussions, arguments, and judgments 
have come up about this text: A spoof of the reader? 
The shortest story written up to now? The author is a 
genius? Well, the truth is that a thousand hypotheses 
can be made about the meaning of that line; someone 
wakes up and finds the dinosaur: Was he dreaming? Did 
he only imagine it? Was it there before he went to 
sleep? Did he live in another era? Was it a fairy tale, 
a cinematographic trick, or a harsh joke of his friends? 
And so on, until one exhausts a range of imaginative 
ideas that could provide material for hundreds of stories. 
In conclusion, we don’t forgive Mrs. Lamb after all. 


Griselda Alvarez 


Augusto Monterroso 


2 Cantos, by Griselda Alvarez. Mexico City, Editorial 
E.C.L.A.L., 1959. 50 p. 

The respected magazine Cuadernos Americanos in- 
cluded Griselda Alvarez among the fifty authors from 
Spain and America whose work it published in book 
form during 1956; the collection of poems of this Mexican 
poet was published after the issue on the erudite Guate- 
malan Luis Cardozo y Aragon, and before the one featur- 
ing the Chilean Fernando Alegria. Griselda thus began 
her poetic path in the company of the philosopher Leo- 
poldo Zea, the poets Leén Felipe and Octavio Paz, the 
critic Felipe Cossio del Pomar, the politician Pedro de 
Alba, the dramatist Rodolfo Usigli, and the anthropologist 
Paul Rivet. 

Griselda Alvarez’ book was entitled Cementerio de 
Pajaros (Cemetery for Birds), a deceptive title, because 
it did not anticipate any of the poems that the volume 
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contained. Maybe half of it was valid, the reference to 
the birds, a synonym for song, but the other half, cem- 
etery, the equivalent of silence, was far from the truth. 
Noise, music, shouting, and perhaps even the sound of 
a moan and the gasp of crying occur in Griselda Alvarez’ 
verses, but at no time did we discover silence; life was 
palpable, germinating, promising. 

From that promise and that germination came these 
2 Cantos (Two Songs). Their two motifs not only belong 
to Mexico but are common to several Latin American 
countries; they could be appreciated anywhere in the 
Hemisphere where corn is recognized as the basis of 
life and men love their native countryside. 

The first of Griselda Alvarez’ poems sings, in effect, 
to corn; sings its contributions to earth, its generation 
of nutritious juices and its fervent giving. The author 
does more than create—she recreates, she recounts in 
poetry the natural evolution of the magnificent grain, 
links it to history, traces its contours, charges it with 
color, with green, with gold, with the color of dawn, with 
“intense afternoon green,” with “nocturnal green,” until 
she practically plunges it into water as she says: 


And you grow under water. 


Y creces bajo el agua. 
The sleepless eyelids of the clouds 


Los parpados insomnes de las 


nubes Let fall their quiet tears, 
dejan caer sus laégrimas The lightning is a dart 
tranquilas, That the skies toss about in play. 


Hidden in the tender ear 

con que juegan los cielos Where your thirst mixes with the 
punterias. river, 

Escondidas en la mazorca tierna Damp with vapor, 

donde tu sed se cruza con el rio, Multitudes of teeth smile at us. 

hiimedas de vapor, 

multitudes de dientes nos sonrien. 


After “Un Canto a Ti, Maiz [A Song to You, Corn],” 
the poet writes of that pure theme, the love of one’s 
own countryside, sung by one of the greatest figures in 
Mexican poetry: Ramén Lépez Velarde. Inspired by him, 
the author creates her “Canto a la Provincia [Song to 
the Province],” a playful poem, sometimes slow, almost 
pious, and at other times gay, almost the happy shout 
of the aguardiente drinker. It seems to us that the prin- 
cipal merit of this song by Griselda Alvarez is sincerity; 
it is not artificial, its intent is not ingenuous or forced; 
it is her own voice, which is as pure as her song: 


Provincia en castidad, novia perpetua 
de paso aligerado. Tus mananas 

se despiertan al gozo volandero 

de impacientes esquilas, 

el aire te embalsama 

con rezos y¥ con cirios, 

y en friolento ademan, 

desde el retablo un angel te hace guinos. 


el rayo es dardo 


Chaste province, perpetual bride 

With the light step. Your mornings 

Awake to the wandering joy 

Of impatient bells, 

The air gives you a fragrance 

Of prayers and candles, 

And shivering from the cold, 

An angel winks at you from the altarpiece. 


Lrenzos pE SuENo, by Manuel Mejia Valera. Mexico 
City, Editorial Coleccién Cuadernos del Unicornio, 1959. 
80 p. 

The booklet series Los Presentes (Those Present), now 
directed by Frank de Andrea, was founded by the writer 
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Manuel Mejia Valera 


Juan José Arreola. The success it achieved led him three 
years later to attempt another similar enterprise, which 
he called Cuadernos del Unicornio, and which published 
thirty short works. Then Arreola decided to start the 
Libros del Unicornio; here have appeared in impeccable 
form the already classic volume by Marcel Schwob La 
Cruzada de los Ninos (The Children’s Crusade) in a 
translation by Rafael Cabrera; La Appassionata, a tragi- 
comedy in one act by Héctor Azar; and most recently 
Lienzos de Sueno (Dream Canvases), short stories by 
Manuel Mejia Valera, and Tres Actos (Three Acts), a 
play by Carlos Solérzano. 

We mention the Unicorn literary collections of Juan 
José Arreola particularly since the editor’s selection of 
young or well-established authors makes the books so 
eagerly sought-after in literary circles. In these para- 
graphs we shall discuss only Manuel Mejia Valera, an 
important Peruvian story-writer who, with Arreola, pub- 
lished in Los Presentes an early sample of what he gives 
us today. It is important to remember that the first 
number of Los Presentes was Parentalia, a volume by 
Alfonso Reyes. 

Various techniques are used in developing these stories. 
The eight stories are linked only by the artist’s unique 
skill. The narrative is not merely an accumulation of 
events; the prose is developed with great care, keeping 
in mind this scholarly principle: Style depends as much 
upon the kind of narration as it does upon the chiseled 
construction that weighs the effect of each phrase, each 
word, and each circumstance. 

The brevity of these pieces does not reveal the care 
and time spent in constructing and reconstructing the 
well-calculated esthetic dimensions. Mejia Valera’s kind 
of story requires a very polished author who can, as 
necessary, concoct a story from semi-certain facts, launch 
a criticism, attempt an essay, or attribute gestures and 
actions to universally known figures—all without escaping 
from the orbit of his purpose: to tell a story. Manuel 
Mejia Valera achieves such perfect conciseness that the 
eight texts, understandable as distinct units, can be linked 
together to form one single revolving theme that gives 
the sensation of the infinite. Within a single story we 
can perceive an arrangement of small stories—so to 
speak—the product of that conciseness, of concepts ex- 
tremely refined, reduced to their smallest volume and 
at the same time enlarged to their maximum expression. 
Let us read the perfect story contained in only one para- 
= of “Nadab,” the first of the eight pieces in the 

k: 

“In the night frightened by the howls of jackals, the 
men of the caravan encamped; their eyes were closing. 
Nadab approached: a moist breeze blew across the desert 
and the bonfires went out. Still stupefied and cold, the 
pilgrims found themselves surrounded by wild beasts. 


Antonio Castro Leal 


Nadab emptied the flask: a golden column rose up to 
the sky. The jackals fled. Triumphant and horrified, the 


men turned to their savior.” 


Ex Lauret pe San Lorenzo, by Antonio Castro Leal. 
Mexico City, Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1959. 200 p. (Coleccién Letras Mexicanas, No. 56) 

Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Su Vida y Su Obra (Life and 
Works of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén) was the first title pub- 
lished by Antonio Castro Leal, in 1943, in the book 
editions of the magazine Cuadernos Americanos. The 
title itself indicates the scholarly interests of the author; 
if that were not enough, we could recall Castro Leal as 
professor of Mexican literature at the age of eighteen in 
the old Escuela de Altos Estudios, or as Rector of the 
University, or as Director of the National Institute of 
Fine Arts. 

In this collection of Mexican letters, Castro Leal pub- 
lished a volume entitled La Poesia Mexicana Moderna 
(Modern Mexican Poetry) that, together with his works 
on Don Quixote, Bernard Shaw, and Alarcén—to mention 
only three—shows his talents as a researcher and his 
capacity to undertake tasks that require endless patience. 

Antonio Castro Leal puts together twelve stories that 
can not be ignored by historians of the genre. If some 
seem too old-fashioned for the present era, while others 
are more in accord with the style of today, we must not 
forget that this Mexican writer is currently one of the 
most significant figures of Latin American literature. 
With his professorial activities since 1914, and his ac- 
curacy with the pen, he has become—according to much 
unquestionable evidence—an absolute master of modern 
culture. Besides, his stories have been praised by the 
critics since the beginning and it does not really matter 
that it is only today, at the age of sixty-four, that he 
has decided to put together a volume of his best. 

The prose of Antonio Castro Leal’s stories is developed 
with a harmonious style; the result is an elegant prose 
that lets us glimpse the demands imposed by the discipline 
of the essay. However, that discipline, contrary to what 
one might think, does not make the narrative’s construc- 
tion rigid and inflexible, for his experience easily over- 
comes any obstacle of this kind. 

By not being austere, Castro Leal becomes doubly 
elegant—in form and content—both in his descriptions 
and in the flow of his prose. Because of this, in the stories 
about the Mexican Revolution (Fl Laurel de San Lorenzo) 
his words turn out to be incoherent and out of place 
even though the topics themselves are entertaining and 
quite interesting. 

Almost all the stories are easy to retain and remember 
for a long time; some because of their simplicity—“El 
Examen de Fisica [The Physics Examination],” and 
“El Dragon Pragmatista [The Pragmatic Dragon]”— 
and others because of their complexity—“El Principe 
Czerwinski [Prince Czerwinski],” and “El Cazador del 
Ritmo Universal [The Hunter of Universal Rhythm].” 


Mauricio de la Selva is AMERICAS’ literary correspondent 
in Mexico. The illustrations are by Camilo Minero. 
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THE LACANDONS 


I would like to make some observations 
about the article on the Lacandons by Frank 
M. Dunbaugh which came out in your Jan- 
uary 1960 issue. 

Balche, the traditional liquor of the Lacan- 
dons, is not made from corn meal but from 
the fermented juice of the Balche tree. 

Women are excluded almost entirely from 
Lacandon religious life and are not per- 
mitted to enter the God Houses. The incense 
bowls are considered living beings by the 
Lacandons. When these “die,” the men, not 
the women, make the new incense bowls, 
with elaborate ceremonies. During this period, 
the men, subjected to celibacy, live away from 
their wives. 

It is an unheard-of custom for the Lacan- 
dons, or for that matter of any peoples, that 
the male child must wait for the death of 
his father so that he can inherit his step- 
mother! 

Tugrul Uke 
Chiapas, Mexico 


The basis of the paragraph about the in- 
cense bowls is a book by the Bloms in which 
they describe journeys through Chiapas 
amongst the Lacandons. Mr. Uke is correct 
about Balche, except that in the absence of 
the tree it is sometimes fermented from corn. 
Mrs. Blom told me that young K’in would 
have to wait until old Bor died in order to 
marry. She did not say that this is a Lacan- 
don custom. She referred only to this one 
case. 

Frank M. Dunbaugh 
Miami, Florida 


MUSIC, PLEASE 


As an avid reader of Américas for several 
years I would like to toss a bouquet to you 
for an excellent job of giving us an un- 
equaled view of the past, present, and future 
of our Latin-American neighbors. As a 
musician (I play bassoon in the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra) I am always interested 
in your excellent articles on both folk and 
serious music. 

Here, in Portland, our woodwind quintet 
has the marvelous opportunity of playing 
some thirty-odd children’s concerts in addi- 
tion to numerous adult concerts. Our theme 
for next year’s concerts will be “Contempo- 
rary Music ‘Round the World’” and we need 
music from several Latin American countries 
for the combination of flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon. Perhaps your musician 
readers will be able to help us out in our 
search for fine quintet music. Any sugges- 
tion from them would be tremendously ap- 
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preciated. Also needed by me is good music 
for symphonic band and symphonic wind 
ensembles. 

Gordon A. Solie 

1128 S.E. 30th Avenue 

Portland 14, Oregon 


CALLING KINDRED SOULS 


I look forward with pleasure each time 
to the arrival of americas. I particularly 
enjoyed Professor Picén Salas’ article in 
December, perhaps because I am in com- 
plete accord with him. I think his acute 
analysis of mankind has indicated the fun- 
damental causes of many of our afflictions 
today. 

For many years I have been teaching in- 
dustrial arts and mathematics in secondary 
schools. I would like to correspond with 
teachers in Latin American countries, in 
Spanish, English, or French. 


Clarence Powell 
Calcium, New York 


I wish to congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent magazine. AMERICAS is a leader in 
brotherhood and understanding. I tell every- 
one I know about it. 

I am a dealer in all kinds of crafts of 
Mexico, Central, and South America. 

I would like to hear from people of these 
countries who make jewelry, leather and 
other crafts. 

Paul Browne 
590 Riverside Drive 
Passaic, New Jersey 


I am very much interested in securing 
correspondents in any or all of the Latin 
American countries, especially Mexico. I am 
primarily interested in exchanging stamps 
with collectors only, not dealers, but I am 
also interested in the exchange of ideas which 
might in any way promote better feelings 
between our respective countries. 


Donald Manifold 
P. O. Box 138 
Duncan Falls, Ohio 


I should like to correspond via tape re- 
corder with a citizen of one of the Spanish- 
speaking countries who would like to im- 
prove his or her English while I improve 
my Spanish. My tape recorder is dual track, 
3% i.p.s. speed. 

R. I. Hilton 
1005 Marilyn Drive 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


PICTURES FOR PEACE 


We are starting a new organization of 
youth here in Arizona which we hope will 
spread to all corners of the earth. The pur 
pose of Art International is to start an ex 
change of art between youth groups 
different countries. This, we believe, wil 
help to strengthen international relations be 
tween countries and bring about a fine c 
tural relationship. 

In the next couple of years we can estah 
lish a thousand chapters of Art Interna 
tional here in the United States. But the 
most difficult problem is to get sister chap 
ters in other countries. We thought thaf 
you might be able to help us in the Pag 
American countries. Any school that might 
be interested should write Art Internationalj 
Box 8121, Phoenix, Arizona. We will com 
tact them immediately. 

We sincerely feel that art can do some 
thing to help promote peace in this agg 
of science. 


William R. Lewis 
Executive Secretary 
Art International 
Phoenix, Arizona 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


I am seeking current information about 
Caio Martins School, near Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, for inclusion in my Vision Book om 
children’s villages throughout the world. 

Vision Books are published by Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York. 


Mrs. Lucas G. Staudacher 
1832 E. Jarvis Street 
Shorewood 11, Wisconsin 


BOUQUET 


I have been reading your fine magazine for 
many years, and I must say that it never 
fails to awaken new interests, especially 
among the young people. Every Saturday 
afternoon a group of us get together at my 
house to study, and an issue of AMERICAS is 


always a most welcome addition. The con 


tents are not only utilitarian but beautifully 
presented. It brings into focus lovely, pic 
turesque cities and provides us with infor 
mation that is often not found in books. It 
has contributed a great deal to our general 
education, and to our specific knowledge of 
the American nations. 


J. Jacqueline A. Borges 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere 


for the common purpose of maintaining peace, f: 
member 


security, and welfare of all Americans. The 


reedo: 
states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominical 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Pare 
guay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First Internationa] Conference of America® 
States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies 
and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving 
the peace and security of the member states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, 


social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanen 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Called ‘““The 


t organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its 
House of the 


ericas,” its main building of white 


marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Am 


from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Choir boys of Ouro Preto, 
take a drink at colonial fot 
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Summarize basic legislation, with emphasis 
on commercial matters, for businessmen, 

lawyers, and other interested persons. 
Supplements are issued from time to time | 
to cover changes that have taken place 
since preparation of the basic volume. 


Now available: 


Argentina*, 1960, 268 p., $5.00 
d Oneill { Bolivia, 1955 (1959 Supp., 149 p.), 158 p., $5.00 
Brazil, 1955 (1957 Supp., 113 p.), 158 p., $5.00 
Chile, 1956, 144 p., $5.00 
of (he Costa Rica, 1959, 290 p., $5.00 
Cuba, 1958, 332 p., $5.00 
Dominican Republic, 1953 (1958 Supp., 74 p.), 209 p.m 
Ecuador, 1955 (1958 Supp., 48 p.), 190 p., $5.00 
AWS () Guatemala, 1959, 275 p., $5.00 
Haiti, 1955, 78 p., $3.00 
Honduras, 1959, 234 p., $5.00 


' Latin Mexico, 1956 (1958 Supp., 62 p.), 200 p., $5.00 
Nicaragua, 1957, 188 p., $5.00 


6 , Paraguay, 1953, 138 p., $3.00 - 
Peru, 1955, 134 p., $5.00 : 
America Uruguay, 1957 (1959 Supp., 109 p.), 158 p., $5.00mmm 
Venezuela, 1956, 217 p., $5.00 3 


When ordered separately, the price of Supplement is 


in matters 
affecting business 


* Available in June. 


Send your order to 


SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION, 
PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION Fu PT 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 


EXENTO DE FRANQUEO POSTAL 
ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS” 
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